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at the pit-mouth. The lamps only shine at cer- 
tain points, lighting up the faces of the men, the 
shape of the wagons, and the coal which glistens 
here and there; the rest is cast in shadow, 
and yet the whole effect is animated and 
startling. 

The galleries cross each other in all directions, 
like the streets of a town with many turnings. 
There are cross-roads and squares; each road 
has its name and destination, but as there are no 
sign-posts, a stranger loses his way at first, soon 
finding it, however, by practice. Some of the 
galleries, which are long, wide, and well ven- 
VISIT to a coal | tilated, form the principal thoroughfares and 
mine is always | great streets, constituting the fine quarter of the 
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Underground Life.* 








extremely inte-|mine. The others, which are sometimes low, 





ings are reached is inhabited night and day; it is lighted, but 
by the shaft; in with lamps. It has railways, traversed by 
a bucket sus- horses and locomotives. It has streams, canals, 
pended from a and fountains—strong springs of water which, 
rope in some collieries, but on a well-arranged in truth, could be very well dispensed with. 
platform with a cage and shield overhead, the There are even certain plants and living creatures 
whole travelling in guides, in others. An unplea- which are peculiar to it; and life, as has been 
sant feeling is experienced at starting, in the sen- said, seems to assume special forms in it. It is 
sation of vacancy which the going down a shaft the black and deep city, the city of coal, and 
always produces. The bucket rubs against the the lively centre of labour. The inhabitants 
walls ; the space is narrow, and appears still more only live in it part of the day or night to do 
so than it really is, on account of the darkness. It their work; and the crews or shifts relieve each 
is bat dimly lighted bythe lamps. Water filters other two or three times in the course of the 
through the rock drop by drop, in a fine rain, and four-and-twenty hours. There are not, as might 
now and then the thought occurs that a stone _ be supposed, either promenades, shops, or houses, 
might fall from the wall and smash your head; and still less resident miners who never see day. 
that the rope, stretched by the weight it sup- light again when they have once entered the 
ports, and whose oscillations are perceptible, may works. The horses only, in some districts, never 
also break, or the bottom of the bucket come leave the mine. 

out. In the middle of the shaft the thought! Some authors have spoken of men who spend 
occurs of a collision, or of a possible entangle. all their lives underground, who are born and 
ment; but when the obstacle is escaped you die there, painfully subjected to the labours of 
breathe more freely, and soon reach your the Troglodytes. There are two mines in par- 
journey’s end, happy to have escaped with so ticular on which the imagination delights to 
little trouble. Visitors sometimes decline to go brood—those of Wielliczka and Bochnia, in 
down the mine in this way, while others cower Austrian Gallicia, where they do not work coal, 
down at the bottom of the bucket, where they but a rich mass of rock-salt. At the intersec- 
remain motionless through fear, and on reaching tion of the galleries the miners have carved oat 
the bottom it is actually necessary to turn the of the solid rock obelisks, columns, statues, and 
bucket over to get them out, and they only re- leven achapel. There was no need to pretend 
cover their senses with difficulty. The miners,' that there were in these salt-mines houses 





on the contrary, make this journey twice every 
day without a thought of danger; and they 
laugh and talk in going down, just as an old 
soldier goes under fire without shrinking, and 
gaily faces the shower of grape-shot. 

Two or three times every four-and-twenty 
hours, but usually twice, morning and evening, 
the fresh turn of hands enters the mine. The 
sight is a curious one; the men press forward in 
a body ; then, at the sound of the bell, they dis- 
appear in crowded groups in the tubs and cages, 
or down the ladders. They are heard talking on 
first leaving; but the sound of their voices is 
soon lost in the shafts, until it becomes merely a 


murmur, and only the pale glimmer of | 


their lights is distinguishable. 

Prayers are offered up in some Continental 
mines by the miners before going down ; in most 
mines, however, this is neglected. When they 
arrive at the bottom of the shaft they separate, 
and every one goes to his place of work. 

In the stalls and working-places where the 
noise is heard, and where the smell of gunpowder 
18 perceptible, the miners are getting the coal ; 
in the levels the rolley-boys and horses are 
crowded together, and trains go and come; at 
the bottom of the shaft it is the noise made in 
hooking on or unhooking tubs which is heard, 
and the shouts of the hookers-on to the landers 


* Underground Life; or, Mines and Miners. By L. 
Simonin; translated, ted to the present state of 
British mining, and edited, by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., of 
the Geological Survey. Illustrated with many plates, in- 
a chromolithographs, London; Chapman & Hall. 





several stories high, bazaars, theatres, coffee- | 
houses, hotels, springs and streams of fresh 
water, andevena windmill! It has been stated | 
that the miners never left these dismal abodes, | 
that they were born and died there. All that is 
pure fiction. It is not the less true that a large | 
mine in active work resembles in some respects | 
in appearance, and by the animation which pre- 
vails in the working-places and the levels, an | 
actual town. 

The dangers to life in coal mines are 
varied and numerous, as every Briton well 
knows. One of: the most fatal is fire- 
damp; but on this we need not here enlarge. 
In some collieries it used to be the custom, 
before the safety-lamp was invented, to light the 
fire-damp every night. The time is still re- 
membered at Rive-de-Gier, in France, when a 
man came every evening to set fire to the gas in 
the mine—to provoke the explosion, in order 
that the working stalls should be accessible again 
the next day. Wrapped in a covering of wool or 
leather, the face protected by a mask, and the 
head enveloped in a hood like a monk’s cowl, he 
crawled on the ground before firing the ex- 
plosive mixture, to keep himself as much as 
possible in the layer of respirable air; for the 
fire-damp, being lighter than the atmosphere, 
always ascends to the upper parts of the levels. 
In one hand he held a long stick, with a lighted 
candle fixed at the end of it, and he went alone, 
lost in this poisoned maze, causing explosions by 
advancing his lamp, and thus decomposing the 








noxious gas. Having fired any mixture of fire- 


damp, he naturally changed his position and 
walked upright, since the carbonic acid produced 
by the explosion rapidly formed the lowest layer 
of air. He was called the penitent, on account 
of the resemblance of his dress to that of certain 
religious orders in the Roman Catholic Church. 
In other mines this brave collier was called the 
camnonier. When the fire-damp killed him on 
the spot, it was said that the cannonier died at 
his post on the field of honour, and that was all 
his faneral oration. The same person in 
English mines bore the expressive name of fire- 
man, 

Coal mines are liable to take fire and burn 
even for years. The ignition of the coal, 


. especially in Staffordshire, where, from the 
resting, and even | narrow, tortuous, ill supplied with air, kept in| 
exciting, to a bad repair, and liable besides to be only in tem- 
novice. The un- _ Porary use, are like the old quarters, which will | 
derground work- soon have todisappear. This underground town | 


peculiar nature of the coal, combustion is not 
uncommon, has produced surprising effects of 
alteration in the measures containing the coal. 
The sandstones have become vitrified, baked, 
and dilated by the fire, the banks of plastic 
clay hardened, and changed nearly into porce- 
lain. 

In the environs of Dudley there was formerly 


a coal-mine on fire. The snow melted in the 


gardens as soon as it touched the ground. They 
gathered three crops in a year; even tropical 
plants were cultivated; and, as in the Isle of 
Calypso, an eternal spring prevailed. It is by 
somewhat similar means that early fruit and 
vegetables are grown in the depth of winter in 
some of the gardens round Paris, where the 
temperature of the soil and the surrounding air 
is artifically raised by means of currents of hot 
water made to circulate in pipes under: 


ground. 
In another Staffordshire colliery, the firing of 


which dates many years back, and which is 


called by the inhabitants Burning Hill, it was 
noticed, as at Dudley, that the snow melted on 
reaching the ground, and that the grass in the 
meadows was always green. The people of the 
country conceived the idea of establishing a 
school of horticulture on the spot. They im- 
ported colonial plants at a heavy expense, and 
cultivated them in this kind of open-air conser- 
vatory. One fine day the fire went out, the soil 


‘gradually resumed its usual temperature, the 


tropical plants died, and the school of hortical- 
ture was under the necessity of transferring their 
gardens elsewhere. 

Subterranean ignitionas generally only troubie 
the miner by the mephitic vapours which they 
give out, and the high temperature which they 
cause in the stalls. 

Falls of ground may be ranked amongst the 
greatest perils which the miner has to guard 
against. If the shock be direct, the man is 
crashed on the spot ; or if he escape, it is at the 
cost of alimb. Masses of rock from the roof, 
bell-moulds, as lumps of ironstone are called in 
the figurative language of the colliers, sometimes 
become suddenly detached without the least 
warning, from the shales or friable coal forming 
the roof. These lumps, frequently of great size, 
falling on the head of the miner, often kill him 
outright. 

In other cases, the wallings and timberiags 
give way under the enormous pressure of the 
ground. 

The danger of underground inundations is as 
formidable as that of falls of ground. The water 
accumulates in the mine, in a body, in basins, in 
actual lakes. The miner keeps it there by dams 
made of cement or clay—by wooden framework, 
the different pieces of which are geometrically 
put together like the stones of a wall or a vault. 
Equally cleverly devised masonry has beon 
built up in the shafts; and yet the pressure of 
the water is sometimes so great as to overcome 
all these obstacles. An old English collier, who 
believed the earth was alive, compared the 
veins of water met with in mines to the veins 
and arteries of the human body. 

The proportion of accidents and lives lost to 
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the number of persons employed, and the tons of 


coal raised, in 1865, according to our author, was 
as under:— 


The number of accidents involving loss 
of life in the collieries of the United 


Kingdom WAS .ocee cerecesessonseeeeeserevenee 837 
The number of lives lost by those acci- : 
GOMtS WARK onc... socescceecesscesonsonseccesocs 1,484 
The number of collieries in the United 
Kingdom Was ......c00-..00 cessesseess vesees 3,192 
The present quantity of coal raised — ...101,630,544 tons. 
A life was lost for, of coal raised eo 68,454 tons. 
Tons of coal raised per separate fat 
accident.,.......s00008 * ae . a ee 117,537 
Persons employed per separate fatal Z 
GECTRE, .. ccctcocevcnecsetescseccesseusese eneeeee 374 
Persons employed per life lost ........++ . 216 
The number of coal-miners in Great 
Briteim ..cccccoccscsvsccccsetenccesecssevsscovess 320,663 


The accidents, when analyzed, are annually 
as follows :— 





By explosion of fire-damp  ........s::se0e teveneraes 169°6 
ee SS Pe Se meres 446°6 
By falls, &c., in shafts 197°0 
By sundry causes  .......000 eaenbsaeessgere Sandescertinal 196°1 

1009°3 


It is remarkable that in the confined and sun- | 


less atmosphere in which the coal-miner lives 
half his time, he contracts few special maladies ; 
nevertheless, in the course of time the bad air 
impoverishes his blood and causes anzmia, while 
dust arising from the coal produces danger- 

ous affections of the chest and lungs. On the 
other hand, the miner is sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the weather, from cold, wind, and 
rain, and is more favoured in that respect than 
out-door labourer. He has, nevertheless, to 

be careful not to take cold on leaving the mine, 
and to observe certain precautions when he has 
work in water. Now that the long ladders 
have been nearly all done away with in coal- 
mines—though not so in metallic mines—and 
with them the serious lang-diseases which they 
uced, it may be said that, accidents excepted, 

the most formidable enemy of the miner is 
rheumatism. It is accidents only which expose 
the miner to a thousand perils, and which cause | 
death, as it were, to march incessantly by his 


iL 


The managers of collieries generally watch 
over the safety of their men with a paternal 
solicitude. Sick-funds are everywhere esta- 
blished, and supported by subscriptions, and by 
the produce of fines, which are imposed at every 


mine whenever any of the standing rules are 

br 

Phe sick-clubs, which are now generally being 
oduced into the collieries of this country, are 
er the management of the miners themselves. 

The coal production of the globe in 1866, ac- 

cording to M. Simonin, was as under :— 


un 





‘‘United Kingdom (England, Ireland, and Tons. 
Scotland)............0+ seavsctaenduesbexeshiguaasin 101,630,544 
er countries of ope— 
EAOMITIND, aasebescases . 17,000,000 
France ...... hobo <iempdiah 11,300,900 
Belgium................0..... 12,000,000 
IER iererncemintins 4,000,0.0 
coc, 2,500,000 
iiesse, Bavaria, Han 
ver, Russia, Spain, 
FORE) RO. wecesacesnnsene 4,090,009 
50,800,000 
_ North America....,...:r.0..cesesscepesene 15,000,000 
Otser countries of the 
gluobe— 


sndia, China, Japan, Australia, &e, 3,000,000 


170,430,544" 
** See England !” (continues M. Simonin). ‘Coal does not 
merely furnish the indispensable aliment of the factories ; 


cen. } 


even, cannot dispense with the services of the 
United ingdom. If ane the formation of coal-fields 
has favoured England at the expense of the other countries 
of the Old World, the greater number of the latter are, 
notwithstanding, possessed of Carboniferous deposits, 
which they work with greater ardour; still, what is re- 
quired to make the production equal to the consumption 
is derived from England. Here, again, we see the British 
coal-ships make their appearance, not in the Mediterranean 
only, where we have already followed in their wake, but 
all along the coasts of the Atlantic, of the English 
Channel, of the North Sea, and the Baltic. _ France 
herself is in this respect the tributary of Great Britain. 


The excellent work of M. Simonin treats 
chiefly of coal-mines, but also to a considerable 
extent of metallic mines and surface works; and 
the volume is concluded with a briefer account 
of mines and other works which yield precious 
stones. 

In speaking of metallic miners, he says :— 

“The miner in metal, like the coal-hewer, occupies & 
distinct place, and is marked by peculiar characters in the 
great family 


Eanept 





varied, and of yet greater originality than that of the 
collier. In coal-mines a certain sort of family likeness pre- 
vails, the same discipline distinguishes the works, the 
strictness of the regulations in force in each district is the 
| same, and these deprive the workman of a portion of his 
| local habits and customs. In metal-mines, on the con- 
| trary, the depo-its are dissimilar, and each of them has 4 
special mode of occurrence, necessitating different 
| systems of {working ; and the discipline also is less exact. 

Lastly, while the ordinary way of mining for coal is 
' searce!y a hundred years old, some of the metal-mines have 
| been worked for ages as they are now worked. In each of 
' them the workman has retained, as it were, the stamp of 
the ground—peculiar manners and customs,” 


| It may be useful to quote the following 
| passage from remarks on the purity of gold :— 





“ Analyses of some Specimens of Gold from Mines. 
Composition in a thousand parts, 
an 





| Iron. 
Gold. Silver. copper, &e. 
a CA, “scncsen eevee 980 > nD ww = 
Siberia... Q Ural, |... <i Cie 
TINE ~ acuncacasenenenensiah 910 : 60 —_ 
-» _. € Northern mines 900 : ae a 
California } Central mines... 800 |... 198 a 


This table shows how the character of the 
gold varies with the country which produces it, 
and how it often differs from that of the gold 
which is coined or worked. The standard gold 
coin in England, by an Order in Council issued 
in the reign of her present Majesty in 1855, is 
made of an alloy consisting of twenty-two parts 
of pure gold and two parts of alloy, the alloy 
being an indefinite proportion of silver and 
,copper. The standard for gold used by jewellers 
and goldsmiths (hence called jewellers’ gold) is 
18 parts of pure yold in 24 parts of alloyed 
metal (called gold of 18 carats fine); but 
articles of plate and jewelry may also be 
wrought of 9, 12, or 15 carats pure. In France 


j 


the proportion is 9 parts of pure gold to 1 of included. 


copper for gold coinage, and 7 of pure gold to 
| 24 of copper for the gold employed for jewelry 
| and goldsmiths’ work. It need scarcely be added 
| that the object of alloying the gold with copper 
|ig to make the precious metal harder and less 
| liable to wear. 

Like most metalliferous substances, precious 
| stones are generally met with in veins or in 
| simple fissures, and even in cavities, which either 
| traverse or occur near eruptive rocks. Some- 
| times they are found disseminated through the 

rock itself. Most gems are considered to have 


68,500,000 | been produced, like metallic ores, from aqueous the same proportion. 


'solutions and hot vapours. Time, repose, and 
the means being favourable, sparkling crystal- 
lizations are the result, and the gem slowly 


of workers. He constitutes the true type of | L 
miner, a sort of subterranean pioneer, a type more | creased 58 per cent. The gross receipts had 


before the public in the pages of the daily press. 
There is one mode, however, of investigating 
the subject which no publicist, so far a8 we are 
aware, has attempted. It is one that leads to 
very important conclusions. We are happy to 
add that they are little less encouraging than 
they are important. : 

Eighteen years of railway history are summa- 
rily compared in the analyses of the report. In 
the year 1849, when the comparison commences, 
the sum, in round numbers, of 230,000,0001. 
sterling had been expended upon 6,000 miles of 
railway, which had then been constructed at a 
cost exceeding 38,0001. per mile. The gross 
receipts for that year were hard upon 12,000,0001. 
sterling, or 1,9571. per mile, and the n r of 
passengers carried was nearly 69,000,000, 

At the expiration of nine years—that is to say, 
in 1858—the capital had been increased 41 per 
cent. The length of line open had been in- 





doubled. The receipts per mile had i 
35 per cent. The passengers had rather more 
| than doubled. 
| At the close of the second period of nine years, 
‘or in December, 1867, the capital had increased 
| 54 per cent. on that of 1858, or 111 per cent. on 
‘that of 1849. The length of line open had in- 
creased nearly 60 per cent. on that open in 1858, 
‘and 136 per cent. on that open in 1849. The 
' gross receipts had increased 64 per cent. on those 
‘in 1858, and had more than trebled (333 per 
100) those of 1849, The earnings per mile had 
‘increased 9} per cent. on those in 1858, or 45 
| per cent. on those of 1849. The passengers had 
‘increased 106 per cent. over those of 1858, or 315 
per cent. on those of 1849. 


‘| The great difference in the rate of increase, 


in every item, between the first and the second 

of these two periods, is much more striking 

' when we compare the cost at which the additional 
mileage was constructed in either case. The 
3,500 miles constructed in the first nine years 
averaged 27,4001. per mile, and reduced the cost 
of the entire net of railways to 34,3001. per mile. 
The 4,700 miles constructed between 1858 and 
1867, cost 37,4001., almost exactly 10,0001. per 
mile, or 36 per cent. more than those of the former 
period ; thus increasing the total cost of the entire 
system to 35,3001, per mile. 

It is thus plainly evident that the railways of 
this second period were at once more expensive 
and less remunerative than those of the first. 
They cost within 1,0001. per mile as mach as did 
the railways prior to 1849, by the construction 
of which we had to obtain our knowledge of an 
entirely new system of engineering, and in the 
cost of which the price of that experience was 

It is true that the heavy cost of the 
expensive metropolitan termini, and internal 
links, is included in the latter term. But while 
this will do much to account for the increased 
outlay, it may, on the other hand, be expected 
to have contributed in equal proportion to the 
increase in the sum total of receipts, and in the 
numbers of passengers. 

During the second period, therefore, from 1858 
to 1867, the 4,700 miles of railway, constructed 
at the price of 37,4001. per mile, while increasing 
the running length of some by 60 per cent., only 
increased the gross receipts by little more than 
A closely similar pro- 
|portionate increase of length (58 per cent.) 
| during the former period, at the cost of a third 
_less per mile, had allowed the receipts earned at 


it serves beside to freight ships. Should coal fail else- appears, crystallizing itself out from the sur-| the commencement of the time to be doubled. 


where, England alone could supply the world, She 
exports at this time more than nine million tons, the 
ele oe oar of her entire produce. It is by means of 
their coal depOts that the modern representatives of the 
id Phoenicians mark their maritime halting-places on the 
globe; andit is partly for the supply of their steamers that 
they thus transport coal from one hemisphere to the other. 
In the Mediterranean they are eve 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria; in the Red Sea, at 
Suez; in the Indian Ocean, at Aden, the Mauritius, Natal, 
Mozambique, and Zanz bar ; then at Muscat, Bombay, Ma- 
iras,Ceylon, Caicutta, Rangoon, Singapore, and thestations 
in the China and Japanese waters ; in the Atlantic at Buenos- 
Ayres, Monte Video, Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco - 
aud at the Azores, Madeira, the Canary Islands, Ascen.- 
n, Saint Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, on the coasts 

f Guinea and Congo, All these stations, all these anchor- 
ages, have stores of English coal; so has the entire archi- 
peiago of the Antilles, especially Cuba, Jamaica, Saint 
Tnomas, and Colon-Aspinwall. Along the coasts of North 
America—at Quebec, Halifax, Boston, and New York— 
the British Cotonies and the energetie Yankees compete 
1 each other in supplying coal, In the Pacific it is 
Panama, Guayaquil, Callao, Arica, and Valparaiso which 
he coul-sbips visit; and on the opposite parallel in the 
‘thern hemisphere, San Francisco, the Queen of the 
sat Ocean: finally, between the Indian Ocean and the 


fic it is the great island australia, which of itself 
The globe now belongs to 
hose who can supply her with coal; and, as a celebrated 
statesman said in the House of Commons, all the nations 
h are without combustible minerals are the vassals of 


forms a section of the globe. 


whi 


England, 


rounding rock in which it originated. Volcanic 
_ lavas have given birth to some gems, 

| The British public are in no small degree 
indebted to the translator of this instructive 
adapting it to the 


|}and valuable work for 


rywhere, especially at present state of British mining; and also for | 


reducing the somewhat high-flown and romantic 
style of the original, which nevertheless gives 
/@ minute and practical account of mining 
| throughout the world by an experienced miner. 
| The work is well printed, on excellent paper, 
and 
|metallic and other minerals, precious stones, 
| &c., with 100 uncoloured engravings on wood, 
and 20 valuable geological maps. 
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important results. 





_How much of this difference was attributable 
to circumstances beyond the direct control of 
| the projectors of the various lines, it is not now 
our purpose to inquire. The facts themselves 
| are sufficiently striking. ’ 
| Had we been destitute of the experience due 
_to a more sober period of constructive industry, 
_ the fact that in eighteen years, by increasing our 
| railway net to the extent of 136 per cent., we 
| trebled the receipts, and more than trebled the 
| number of passengers carried at the commence- 


contains 10 tine chromo-lithographs of| ment of that period, would be enough to lead 


us to form no contemptible idea of the energetic 
| growth of the great industrial interest identified 
(with the new system of transit. The facts are 
| of extreme significance; and the deduction 
| that, if wastetul extravagance is avoided, a 
| gradual improvement in the returns and divi- 
|dends of the railway property of the country 


Tux railway returns of the Board of Trade | will take place, is hardly to be avoided. 
afford to any one who is at the same time practi- 
cally familiar with the subject of railways, and|even more immediate practical interest, as to 
apt at analysis, the means of arriving at very | which the returns now before us do not afford 
To a very great extent in- 
ductions and analyses have been already brought 


| ‘There is another aspect of the question, of 


| the means of so complete an analysis; but to 
\ which it is not easy to attach too much impor- 
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tance. Well or ill laid out, 500 millions of paid- 
up capital have been expended. We have over 
14,000 miles of railway. They cost that 500 
millions. There is the property; such is its 
cost. It is of no use to grumble. What remains 
is to make the best of it; that is the clear 
interest of every proprietor. 

Now, the property being thus provided, the 
unit of income is the train mile. The aggre- 
gate distance traversed by railway-trains in the 
United Kingdom, during 1867, was 148,542,827 
miles; the running cost per mile was 2s. 8d. ; 
the net earning per mile was within a fraction 
of the same sum ; the working e have 
gradually increased from 48 per cent. in 1865, 
to a little over 50 per cent. during 1867, of the 

s intake. The net revenue, amounting to 
nearly 20 millions sterling, shows a return of 
only 3°91 per cent. on the paid-up capital. The 
result of the working of 1866 gave one-tenth 
more per cent. to the shareholders ; that of the 
preceding year was 404 per cent. This result 
must be regarded as at least one-fifth less than 
the par value of interest on the capital ;—five 
per cent. of annual dividend, with a further 
sum laid by for the extinction or replace- 





ment of the capital, within a definite period, 
being the very least that can be considered 


advantageously, increased, since the opening of 
the London and Birmingham Railway. But 
with this extension of base is connected an 
increase of friction. The actual traction neces- 
sary on curves is increased with the increased 
distance between rigid axles, The grinding of 
the nee es the rails, the hammering to 
pieces of both carriages and way, and the general 
irregular movement of the neg are al in- 
creased ; and the increase is such as to assume a 
definite money value. As to the various methods 
projected, and, in a few instances, actually intro- 
duced, with the aim of removing this rigid 
obstruction, we are not now about to 
The subject is one that is not likely to fail to 
receive full professional attention. It is rather 
to the interest of the shareholder, for his servants 
to make the best of the actual plant in use on 
our 14,000 miles of railway, than it is for them 
to be too anxious in the study of novel improve- 
ments, however ultimately valaable they may 
prove. 

That the powerfal and heavy engines, which 
are requisite for the mail and express service of 


the main trank railways, form very extravagant | 


machines for propelling the trains of branch 
lines, there can be no doubt. In all questions of 


The same rule should be that of the traffic 
manager. The expense which the total mileage, 
and total working cost of all the railways of the 
United Kingdom, gives as the average cost per 
train mile, is of course only an approximation to 
the cost per mile on any individual railway. Let 
the manager ascertain what is the cost of his 
own, Let him fix the remunerative price, five, 
seven, ten, whatever number of shillings per 
train mile it may be. His first duty will be to 
take off every train that does not earn the mini- 
mum mileage. It will be within his province to 
do that which we have not attempted, namely, 
to divide the mileage cost of passenger and of 
goods trains. He will be able to ascertain the 
cost and the earnings of each. If he brings this 
information clearly out, and if he adheres to the 
rule to strike off losing trains, we think that a 
very considerable difference will be made in the 
encouragement given to passenger traffic, as 
compared with the carriage of goods. 

We have not before us at the moment the 
gross amount of the goods tonnage for 1867. 
That for 1865 was 114} millions of tons. Let 
us take that for 1867 approximately at 120 
millions of tons. The sum earned by this traffic 
| was 21,500,000/. sterling, or 54 per cent. of the 











|inerease of stock, considerations of this nature | total earnings of the year. Now, if we allow 


a fair remuneration for the venture of the must be carefully kept in view. But the matter the number of twelve passengers to the ton, 
shareholders. But a small proportion of the | most pressing on the attention of the traffic’ which cannot be too close to the mark, we find 
500 millions of capital would have been raised manager is now to make the best use of his that the remaining 46 per cent. of the gross 
if the subscribers had not expected a more actual plant. And the point where the largest railway revenue was earned by the conveyance 


ample return. 
To give the railway shareholder 5 per cent., it 
is therefore necessary that every train should 


earn, On an average, let us say, 6s. per mile. | 


This would allow 2s. 8d. for running charges, 
the present actual cost, and 3s, 4d. for the use 
of the fixed property—the rent, or dividend, 
on the capital sunk in constracting and stocking 
the line. Every train, therefore, that earns, on 
the average, less than this minimom sum, must 
be regarded as involving a loss to the company. 

To say that every train, in order to avoid loss, 
should contain seventy-four third-class passen- 
gers, if rated at a penny a mile, or passengers of 
one, two, or three classes, whose respective fares 
should amount to an equivalent sum, does not 
seem to cali for a very serious effort on the part 
of the servants of the companies. A single 
third-class carriage of the broad gauge would 
contain the requisite number. It is true that 
the occupants are penned together in a manner 
rather fit for pigs than for the great patrons and 
supporters of the railways which thas misuse 
them; but still they may be, and often are, so 
crammed into one carriage. Now, if we con- 
trast the length of the ordinary passenger trains 
with the requirement of absolute necessity, and 
if, further, we observe the large numbers of 
passengers conveyed by some of the more 
favourite trains on the long lines of mail route, 
we must be convinced that there is a great want 
of adequate arrangement in the present working 
of onr lines. 
_ It must be remembered that the actual work- 
ing Cost of 28. 8d. per train mile is not neces- 
sarilya minimam. Certain items, coke, grease, 
wages, and the like, vary with the mileage of 
the engines. Certain other items, such as station 
expenditure, clerks, porters, guards of the line, 
maintainers of way, are to some extent inde- 
pendent of this mileage. The reduction of the 
train mileage, therefore, will be an actual saving 
to the company which effects such redaction of 
annual outlay, while it will effect a slight addi- 
on to the cost per train mile. 

There can be no doubt that it may, at times, 


be @ wise economy, to run a number of trains | 


greater than that which can be certainly and re- 
gularly filled, for the sake of developing traffic. 
But this laudable design may be, and we think 
frequently is, carried out to an absard extent ; 
and it should not be forgotten that the railway 
which carries the largest amount of passenger 
traffic, so far from having any occasion to seek 
to “develope” it by unnecessary trains, has 
often to leave passengers on its platforms, from 
se conmatanee that every seat in the carriages 
is full. 

There are two methods by which the running 
cost of trains may be reduced, or the net earning 
per train mile may be augmented. The first is 
4 question of structure, the second is a question 
of arrangement. 

No engineer of any experience can now deny 
that the rigid base afforded by the ordinary 
structure of our railway carriages affords an 
unn amount of resistance to tractive 
power, _ The length of railway vehicles, of all 
descriptions, has been considerably, and very 


} 
| 


economy is tobe most readily effected seems tobe, 
that no empty carriages should be run in a train, 
and no badly paying trains should be run at all. 


Very much is due to the convenience of the | 


public. So unexpected has been the increase of 
travelling, that the managers of railways have 
not given that attention to the laws of that 
increase which may now be profitably directed 
to the question. Public convenience is not 
arbitrary. Certain rules exist, and may be dis- 
covered, for every description and branch of 
traflic ; and it is not too much to say that the dis- 
tribution of the trains over many of our railway 
time-tables is often but little in accordance with 
many of these rales. In trunk lines passengers 
ordinarily wish to arrive at their destination at 
a fixed hour, either early in the morning or 
towards the close of the day. The arrival of a 
train at a main terminus at intermediate times 
is rarely a great convenience to travellers. The 
fact that there is such an interval between 
train and train is one that is important to the 
servants of the company. It is of minor 
importance to the travelling public. In metro- 
politan and suburban lines the traflic resembles 
that of the omnibuses in the streets. It is 
unintermittent during the hours of business, 
although it varies in its character, and to some 
extent in its amount, from hour to hour. Bat 
to run half-empty trains from hour to hour, over 
fifty or a hundred miles of country district, 
either to “develop ” or “suit the convenience” 
of a traffic which does not naturally exist at 
these odd and intermediate times, is a sheer 
waste of money. 

There can be little doubt that a revision of the 
time-tables of the various railways on such 
principles as these, and the close apportionment 
of the accommodation afforded by any train to 


the ordinary duty performed by that train, | 


‘would make a perceptible difference in the 


working cost of our railways. 





A careful investi- 
gation of the natare of the traffic proper to each 
district, and, to a certain extent, to each station, 
would lead to a method of “development” far 
more fruitfal, as well as far more remunerative, 
than our present system. 

The conductors of a line of omnibuses propor- 
tion the times of their vehicles to the average 
number of their passengers. If they find that 
it takes twenty minates to collect a fall load, 
within certain limits of the route, they will 
start every twenty minutes. In the same way for 
fifteen, or ten, or five, or three minutes. Ifon 
a certain day of the week, or on any special local 
occasion, the traffic is presumably much above 
the average, they will do their best to put on 
extra vehicles, But they will not start an omni- 
bas every five minutes over a line where it takes 
ten minutes to fill one, for the sake of deve- 
loping traffic. They wait on the convenience of 
the public, which is indicated by the filling of 
the vehicle. They do not run at odd times, or 
at intervals not demanded by the wants and 
habits of their customers, for the sake of regu- 
larity, or of distribution of journeys, or for any 
theoretical reason. They go when they are 
wanted, and they know when they are wanted 


of 24 millions of tons of passengers, or one-fifth 
‘part of the total net duty performed by the 
locomotive power. 

It is, no doubt, the case that the amount of 
non-paying weight, that is to say, the weight of 
| Carriages, is greater in proportion to a ton of 
passengers than to a ton of goods. The latter 
are packed close, and the former are often, from 
/want of due arrangement of trains, ridiculously 
over-accommodated with room. On the other 
hand, on some lines, where the heavy traffic runs 
principally in one direction, there is a very large 
‘amount of empty back transport of wagons. 
Then again we have to consider the amount of 
damage inflicted on the Way by the respective 
‘divisions of traffic. Under this head we take 
‘it that most engineers will hold that the 

heavy goods trains are wore injurious than 
ordinary passenger trains, but less injurious than 
express trains. If we consider from 25 miles to 
30 miles per hour to be a fair rate of passenger 
transit, we are inclined to believe that the cost 
of increased speed will augment something in 
the ratio of the square of the velocity. Thns, 
if we suppose the above estimated cost of 2s. S$. 
per mile to represent, not the expenditure, but 
the running charges and maintenance, including 
damage, per train mile, for a passenger train 
running at 30 miles per hour, the cost of asimilar 
train driven at 40 miles per hour will amount to 
43. 9d. per train mile, and that of one of 50 miles 
per hour to 7s. 5d. Of course we must not be 
taken as asserting this to be the exact state of 
the case, but it is a result accordant with the 
views of some of the most able and experienced 
engineers ; and, at all events, it is near enoug! 
the mark to illustrate the great importance oi 
clear analysis, and of obtaining a complete 
mastery of the subject. 

Now, making every allowance for the peculiar 
‘expenses attendant on passenger traffic, and 
| supposing that the fares are so regulated as to 
compensate the company for the express speed 
of certain trains, it results that the third-class 

passenger traffic is the back-bone of railway 
‘dividends. Out of the twenty-four millions ot 
tons of passengers, those of the third-class 
' amounted in 1867 to between fifteen and sixteen 
millions of tons. They are the cheapest freight 
carried by the railway. They need no porterage 
and little station accommodation, and carry 
‘little luggage. They travel at the most 
|remunerative speed. If the tare, or relative 
amount of dead weight, in well-filled third-class 
| trains, should be even double that of the goods 
trains (allowance being made for empties), the 
| slighter stress thrown upon the rails, as well as 
upon the running stock in the former case, will 
go far to counterbalance this solitary disad- 
vantage. The amount earned by the conveyance 
of this 15,4 millions of tons of self-collected 
and self-distributed freight during 1867 has 
been 6,432,00U1., or close upon 5s. per ton. The 
gross earnings of the goods traffic in 1865 (a 
cheaper year for working expenses than 1567) 
were about 3s. 4d. per ton. The more easily 
and cheaply-conducted traffic earns more than 
double the amount derived from the more bulky 
and cumbersome freight. 





by the remunerative return of their trip. 
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We have seen that the present mileage returns 
of railway traffic results in an average loss, re- 
gard being had to the interest proper to be paid 
on capital. We see farther that the traffic now 
actually carried on may be grouped into four 
classes, namely, the three classes of passengers, 
and the goods, minerals, and cattle; and that, in 
approximate numbers, these groups earn the 
respective rates of 30s., 15s., 8s. 8d., and 3s. 6d. 
per ton. It is true that to obtain the full value 
of the experience of 1867, we should take into 
account the mileage both of passengers and 
goods, as well as the total numbers of the former, 
and the tons weight of the latter. But without 
going into this nicety of detail (which the anxious 
manager will, no doubt, do for himself), it is 
palpable that there is a very remarkable con- 
nexion between the character of the traffic and 
the net earnings of the railway. 

Taking the cost of 6s. per train mile as normal, 


we have given reason for estimating the mileage | 


of the express trains at 8s. 1d. per mile for the 
speed of 40 miles per hour, and 10s. 3d. per mile 
for a speed of 50 miles per hour; these prices to 
cover deterioration of property and 5 per cent. 
dividend. Allowing for the extra quantity of 
tare per ton of first-class passengers, it is pretty 
evident that there could be no loss in conveying 
them at express speed, if trains were especially 
devoted to their service—a point which it 
is clear that some of the companies have 
endeavoured to establish. The disproportion 
between the fares and the accommodation of the 
first and second class passengers is one of the 
greatest anomalies in our present system. The 
difference in the cost of conveying the two 
classes, at the same speed, is, on some lines, 
inappreciable. 


disproportion is startling. To reverse the system 
of the late period of railway decline ; to cease to 
strangle thelegitimate canal traffic with the double 
result of ruining the canals and impovershing 
the railways ; to regard the third-class passenger 
as the staple customer of the latter, when con- 
veyed at a moderate speed, are the points which 
seem, as it were of their own accord, to emerge 
from the sea of figures presented by the report 
of the Board of Trade. 

The increase of traffic receipts in 1867 over 
those of 1868, is 1,315,0001. This is accom- 
panied by an increase of mileage. But, as we 
have before seen that, in eighteen years, an in- 
crease of 136 per cent. in mileage was accom- 
panied by an increase of 333 per cent. in re- 
ceipts, we are justified in calculating on an 
average increase of 3 per cent. per annum, inde- 
pendently of any augmentation of mileage. This 
is equal to an annual increase of 1,200,0001., 
of which, according to the experience of 1867, 
| 600,0001. would go to dividend. But all the 
ordinary railway stock existing at the end of 
|1867, amounted only to 233 millions sterling; 
|269 millions of capital existing in the form of 
preference stock and debentures. It is not, 
indeed, the case that the whole of this prefer- 
ence stock now receives its guaranteed dividend, 
‘and the profits of several years may be swal- 
lowed up before the condition is fulfilled. Still, | 
‘it is to be noted that a steady increase of earn- | 
ings, applicable as dividend, at the rate of 
600,0001. per annum must exert a very trans- 
forming influence on the value of railway pro- | 
_perty and lower the rate of interest on all, 
terminable loans. Apart from any increase of | 
‘profit which may be anticipated as likely to, 











ity College of professional artists would require the 
et loot of a separate oyery | or department, We 


facult: those of literature and of medi- 
we meth wa een sequiee a third, a faculty of fine 
arts, with its separate classes and teachers. 

3. As we now find to some extent, with reference to our 
present two faculties, we should certainly then find to a 
much ter extent, with reference to @ new fine-arts 
faculty, that many of our existing chairs (or professor- 
ships) would be eminently fitted for giving instruction to 
fine-art students on subjects important to such students, 
and yet at present not taught to them at all, or very insuf- 
ficiently taught. Indeed, it seemed to our Committee, as 
far as we at present understand the matter, that a faculty, 
or college, or school, for the educatioa of prefessional 
artists, could scarcely be well carried on unless in con- 
nexion with complete schools of Literature aud Medicine, 
such as University College sims at maintaining.” 

Mr. Edwin Field, on the part of the com- 
mittee, set forth various points that presented 
themselves for consideration, and asked as an 
immediate question ;—Will the executors be 
disposed to found a “Felix Slade Faculty of 
Fine Arts” in the College for the education of 
professional artists, the schools of this faculty 
to have their own appropriate buildings, 
such buildings bearing of course Mr. Slade’s 
name ? é : 

“Such a facalty in connexion with complete 
schools of literature and medicine does not, I 
believe,” says Mr. Field, “ exist in Europe. In 
the eyes of artists it would be a most noble and 
useful institution.” The difficulty seems to the 
committee to be this, that while the single pro- 
fessorships to which each of these Universities is 
confined, would certainly be each a professorship, 
not for the instruction of artists, but one aimed 
at inducing the general students of those Univer- 
sities to take a greater interest in art; the 
provision pointing at an indefinite number of 
professorships at University College, and at an 


Again, on other lines, the result from a revision of the traffic system, such unequal division of the funds, and also at the 


distinction between the second and the third as above suggested, the natural growth of scholarships to be established at University 


classes is little more than nominal, except in 


income will, in little more than three years, add 


College, points at the institution of a complete 


fare. That the public are arriving ata similar nearly one-half per cent. to the gross amount of | System of fine-art education at the college. Mr. 
conclusion is indicated by the fact that the dividend. In nine years that average dividend | Field thinks it necessary to point out (though 
second-class traffic has diminished 34 per cent. promises to amount to fully 5 per cent. That probably it is not material where the executors 
during the year 1867, while the first-class traffic the net income applicable to the existing railway | have such large discretion as Mr, Slade’s have) 


has increased 14 per cent., and the third class has 
increased 8 per cent. 


, capital of 502 millions will amount to 5 per cent. | 
| by the close of the year 1876, is one of those | 


that architecture may seem to have been 
omitted by Mr. Slade from the benefits of his 


If, then, we cannot regard the first or second enticipations on which we areas fully justified in | bequest :— 


class traffic as conducted on such disproportionate 


qnestion lies between the third-class traffic and | 
that in goods, minerals, and the like. It is only 
necessary to compare the earnings per ton of, 
each class of traffic in order to see where the | 
really weak point in our system lies. The con- | 
veyance of a ton of third-class passengers, on the | 
gross average, produces for the carrying com- | 
pany 244 per cent. more than the conveyance. 
of a ton of goods. The tare on the conveyance 
of the former is more than on that of the 
latter, but all other elements of expenditure | 
are less in the former case. Yet it is this 
important traffic which it is the general 
object of railway management to discourage as 
far as possible, with the futile hope of driving 
passengers to pay higher fares; while the exer- | 
tions of the traffic agents in obtaining goods to’ 
transport have been so successful as to cumber 
our railway lines with 54 per cent. of entirely 
unremunerative traffic. 
The subject presses for the attention of every | 


terms as to cause loss to the shareholders, the insanity, as on any inference to be drawn from 


relying, if we experience no return to our past | 


the analysis of carefully-collected statistics. 








SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN ART. 
PELIX SLADE’S LEGACY, 


Tue late Mr. Slade, of Lambeth, has left to! 
trustees and executors 45,0001., in trust, that) 
with so much of that sum as may be sufticient for | 
the purpose, not exceeding altogether the sum > 
of 35,0001., they may found and endow, within | 
two years after his decease, three or more pro- | 
fessorships for promoting the study of the fine | 
arts, to be termed the Slade Professorships of 
Fine Arts; one of such professorships being 
founded and endowed in the University of 
Oxford, another in the University of Cambridge, 
and one or more in the University College of, 
London, the amount of the sum to be expended 
in founding and endowing each of such profes- 
sorships being in each case at the discretion of the 





“Our Professor of Architecture (Mr. Hayter Lewis) 
rightly suggests, however, that it should be pointed out 
that Loving (one of Mr. Slade’s three objects) is as 
necessary for the architect as for the painter. He tells 
me that there is a great desire on the part of man 
eminent in their interest for promoting architect 
education, that students in architecture should study 
drawing from the living models, and receive a more 
artistic education generally ; for which purpose @ com- 
mittee has recently been appointed by the Royal [nstitate 
of Architects.” 

Some of the artistic bodies of the metropolis 
have already passed resolutions, as our readers 
have been informed, recognising the importance 
of the bequest and the desirability of securing it. 
At the meeting of the Graphic Society Mr. Cave 
Thomas spoke on the broad question. Some of 
his observations we may usefully reproduce. He 
said: “It appears to me that if the Royal 
Academy could have in any way joined issue with 
the great objects of the Slade bequest, it would 
have been one of the greatest events of modern 
times, no less than that of initiating a great 
educational reform. For it is not only in its im- 
portant special educational bearing that I regard 


railway sbareholder, more especially from the | trustees ; it being also at their discretion whether | the Slade bequest, but as offering the means of in- 


fact (to which we have before alluded as immi- 


| the sums shall be equal or unequal in amount. | 


troducing the training of the most important of 


nent) that not a few of the main trunk lines | They are also, out of the same sum of 45,0001., to | the senses into the curriculum of a general edu- 


must shortly be doubled, if they are to continue 
to increase both their passenger and their goods 
traffic. Itis difficult to come to any other con- 
clusion, from the facts before us, than that the 
bulk of the mineral and goods traffic is carried 
on ata loss. Canals in some parts of the country 
are falling into ruin, which might resume their 
former activity, to the great profit of the pro- 
prietors of the railways, who are, in many cases, 
also proprietors of the neglected canals. 
Without attempting to dilate upon individual 
instances, without saying more than that the 
figures of the Board of Trade returns indicate 
certain points as demanding very careful and 
very honest investigations, we invite our readers 
to draw their own conclusions from our analysis. 
The entire railway traffic of the country is now 
worked at a loss, considering the fair rate of 
interest on the money expended. More than 
half of that traffic, measured by its money re- 
turns, involves the transport of five times the 
net weight of the traffic that earns the other 
46 per cent. Making an allowance for the 
tare, and considering that the extra price, 
which now, in a somewhat invidious manner, is 
charged for a cushion or an arm-chair, may be 
fairly and properly proportioned to the speed at 


found and endow, within two years after his de- | 
cease, six exhibitions or scholarships of fine art, | 
to be called the Slade Exhibitions or Scholar. | 
ships, each to be of 501. per annum in amount, | 
and to be in connexion with University College, 
London, and to be given to students in the fine | 
arts, under nineteen years of age, for proficiency | 
in drawing, painting, or sculpture; and to be 
held by each student to whom an exhibition or | 
scholarship shall be so given, for not more than | 
three years. Any surplus of the sum of 45,0001. 
bequeathed, the trustees, within five years after 
his disease, are to apply in such manner as they 
shall think fit for the encowragement, benefit, and 
advancement of the fine arts in England: and 
every part of such surplus which shall not be so 
applied within the same period of five years, is 
to fall into his residuary personal estate. 

The University College committee having con- 
ferred, the trustees were informed of the con- 
siderations which pressed upon the committee, 
as thus :— 

“1, Our Committee considered that the acceptance of 
Mr. Slade’s bequest, and particularly of that part 
foundizg scholarshi for students in drawing, painting, 
and sculpture, would impose on the College the duty of 
affording such instruction as ought to be given to students 
who are following the fine arts as a profession, 





which the traveller chooses to be conveyed, the 





2. We thought that the academical education in Uni- 


cation. Consider for a moment the vast amount 
of impressions received through the sense of 
sight, and yet that our established system of 
general education takes no cognizance of the 
importance of training the eye to observe, to see 
correctly. True education is not to ‘cram’ all 
kinds of information into a student, bat to educe, 
to develop the true human nature, the whole 
manhood. This, therefore, appears to be our 
very strongest ground of appeal to the executors. 
For although we may all feel the great novelty 
and importance of the boon which the Slade 
bequest offers specially to the Fine Arts, we must 
also acknowledge the equal or greater boon 
which it offers to the cause of general educa- 
tion. And my own opinion with reference to 
the policy which University College should 
adopt with reference to the bequest is, 
that the educational motive should be its start- 
ing point; for in effecting a reform it behoves 
us to be political economists,—to effect the 
change we desire gradually, so that the incon- 
veniences of change be reduced to a mininum— 
not, however, for a moment losing sight or grasp 
of the ultimate purpose. The sudden establish- 
ment of a great school of art solely for the 
education of painters, sculptors, and architects, 
notwithstanding it should offer greater advan- 
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tages than other schools, might have the effect 
of raising more artists than the State requires, 
and be the source of great disappointment ; for 
where, at present, is the work demanding this 
highest education of the artist ? You will, per- 
haps, agree with me, that as yet it does not 
exist. But why does it not exist? I answer, for 
this simple reason, that asthetic training has no 
standing in our accepted educational system. 
Make art an element of education by utilizing 
the Slade bequest at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
University College, and the foundations of onr 


tion (vide Builder, March 7th and 14th, 1868). 
The Professor commenced his address by remark- 
ing that during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, as was well known, one speculation 
after another had been submitted to the public 
and the architectural profession with the view of 
determining the proper principles of architectural 
art, and of supplanting certain other principles 
which were supposed to prevail. Those specula- 
tions at first were grounded upon the supposition 
that we previously possessed the material with 
which to deal in design ; that is to say, that the 


was 80 far entitled to their indulgence if he con 
sidered he was permitted, in the absence of con 
tradiction, to use the word “ architecturesque ’ 
without farther definition or explanation. 

His next step was to point to a few examples 
of the introduction of the architecturesque, or 
the expenditure upon building of that desire 
which was implanted in the human intelligence 
| for ornamentation—that desire which of itself 
|more than any other separated man from the 
lower animals. Professor Kerr proceeded, by 
illustrations exhibited, to point out the gradual 





appreciative feeling for art will be laid, which | rule of the examples of antiquity, and the prece- | stages of the introduction of the architectur 
will create the demand for that monumental art | dents of former practice, a to be anole as | my voted in the development of the ochuen Sie 
which requires the highest education of the| the data. Later in the day they had a different | the rude trunk of a tree up to the Greek Doric 
painter, sculptor, and architect. Meanwhile, | idea set up: they were called on to look to nature | order, which, he said, might be regarded as almost 
the art student would gradually learn the ad-|and set aside mere precedent. They were | the simplest of all architectural contrivances, yet 
vantages of pursuing his special and general | called on to repudiate copyism, and to design for so refined that it still retained its hold upon them 
studies pari passu under one dome. Thus, by! themselves. They had even been invited off- | as one of the most perfect. He next proceeded 
a system of gradual development and growth, | hand to devise any number of new styles to suit to point out the development of the architec- 
faculties of the fine arts would by-and-by be| any number of occasions. Little came of all | turesque in the arch. The origin of the arch, he 
established without exciting that animosity and this: and more lately still they had had an said, was not generally properly understood. 
opposition for which great pretensions, no matter | entirely new character of speculation set up, Most people supposed that the curve of the 
how reasonable or well founded, are often,| which be might call the poetic sentiment; circle was the form that originated the struc- 
unfortunately, the mark in this too jealous|and they were now invited to discard gross ture of the arch. Nothing was a greater 
country.” and every-day notions, and to rise to sub- mistake. The origin of the arch was simply in 
The first point is for the University to se-| limated and refined ideals, while those who timber strutting. The same principle was ex- 
cure the bequest. Mr. Field’s remarks seem called upon them to do so were not always hibited in stone struts, and he was of opinion 
to suggest the probability of a delay that might able properly to explain. On this point he that the pointed arch as a principle was 
endanger it. An opportunity to advance the contrasted the dicta of two celebrated advo- older than the semi-circular arch; he did 
artistic education of the country now offers itself cates of a new state of things in ordef to start ‘not mean as an ornamental detail, but as a 
that ought on no account to be missed. |the subject he had to lay before them. He principle of construction. The development of 
|found in the edition lately published by their the cornice and the stylobate was also followed 
| friend, Mr. Wyatt, of the old Gwilt of early days, out. 
| an apparently excellent dissertation on Medieval Before proceeding next to trace the develop- 
ARCHITECTURESQUE. free aqenosp. Mar resins ee to lay before ‘ment of Se i ee the architec- 
, ; ‘ | them was what appe introductorily as the turesque historically, he would say a word on 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | principles of Pugin on one page, and ‘tne of what he called ps ide Sochlinercined, This, 


Tue adjourned meeting of this Institute took Ruskin on the other. Having quoted these pas- he said, was emphatically their present fault 











PROFESSOR KERR ON THE 


place on Monday evening last, Mr. Charles Barry, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

The chairman announced in terms of deep 
regret the decease of Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, past | 
vice-president and member of the council, the | 
intelligence of which, he said, had only reached | 
the council during their sitting that evening; 
also of Mr. Geo. Smith (fellow), of Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry, who was personally well known 
to many members of the Institute. Among the 
donations announced was that of Mr. James 
Fergusson’s folio work “On Tree and Serpent 
Worship,” illustrative of mythology and art in 
India, presented by the anthor,—a sumptuous 
book, embellished with numerous photographs. 
A letter from Mr. Fergusson was read, an- 
nouncing. his resignation as member of the 
council of the Institute, the retention of which 
office he considered incompatible with the 
appointment he had recently accepted of secre- 
tary to the Board of Works. The chairman too 
occasion to remark, that the appointment of 
Mr. Fergusson to that office could not but be 
most gatisfactory to the public, and was an 
event of peculiar interest and gratification to 
the architectural profession at large. 

Mr. Abel G. Clifton, of Great George-street, | 
Plymouth ; Mr. James Joy, of 112, St. George’s- 
road, Southwark; and Mr. George Vialls, of 15, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, were elected 
associates of the Institute. 

A conversation took place (introduced by Mr. 
Chas. Fowler) relative to the steps proposed to 
be taken by the council in connexion with the 
amended Building Act, to be introduced in the 
next session of Parliament. It appeared that 
& report had been made to the council by a 
Special committee, to whom the provisions of the 
Bill had been referred for consideration, upon 
which a draft report had been prepared by the 
Council, with a view to its being submitted to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in accordance with 
& communication from that body. Mr. Fowler, 
Mr. David Brandon, and other members, thought 
it desirable, that before any formal step was 
taken on the subject in their corporate capacity, 
the Institute should be made acquainted with 
the views of the council as embodied in their | 

raft report, and that an opportunity should be 
afforded them of discussing the provisions of 
the Bili at a special meeting to be held for, 
that purpose. After some talk it was agreed | 
by resolution of the meeting that the draft 
report of the council, together with a report 
adopted by a committee of district surveyors, 
should be printed and circulated to the members, 
and that the subject should be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Institute. 

_Professor Kerr then proceeded to deliver a 
discourse entitled “ A Development of the Theory 
of the Architecturesque,” in continuation of a 
preliminary lecture to the Architectural Associa. 








sages, Professor Kerr went on to remark that they 


| had here the views of two muscular writers, both 


thoughtfal men, well versed in strong language, 
and hard hitters. In the one they had the views 
of the practical architect, in the other those of 
the speculative enthusiast. The contrast was 


‘singular, and would serve to illustrate with 


effect the argument he had to use. 

Some present might be reminded that not 
much more that half a century ago a somewhat 
similar bewilderment existed in the sister art of 
painting, and it was a singular fact that that be- 
wilderment was very much dismissed by the ap- 
parently simple proceeding of the introduction 
of a new phrase. It often happened that a word 
when it promotes an idea and becomes accepted, 
served to bring disputed points to a distinct and 
definite issue; and he thought in the present 
condition of architectural philosophy they were 
in a position to introduce a corresponding phrase 
to that which was introduced on the former 
occasion in the art of painting, and by the using 


as architects, and it was this which was 
bringing down upon them one new broom after 
another, proposing to make a clean sweep of all 
of them, and set up something else. The 
reason for this was that they had been educated 
in the superficial rather than the substantial ; 
and this was a state of things which would take 
a longer time to remedy than many supposed. 
Dealing historically with the question, he would 
now point out that there were three great schools 
of archit ecture,—the ancient, the mediwval, and 
the modern. The ancient would in origin be 
Oriental; the medizeval, Boreal—if he might be 
allowed the old-fashioned term;—and the mo- 
|dern, Occidental. The ancient having the ele- 
gance of the Eastern nations; the medieval 
| having the force of the North; and the modern 
the many-sidedness of the Western intel- 
lect. Again, the first was of large stones, 
‘the second of small stones, and the third 
‘of any stones or no stones at all,—sometimes, 
perhaps, “compo”! The first was trabeation 


of the word “architecturesque,” if they could (structural), the second arcuation (still struc- 
understand and agree upon its meaning, to sim- | tural), the third superficiation (post-structural, 
plify the position as regarded the art as much as | and too often counterfeit) ;—the first pecaliarly 


‘the word “ picturesque” had served to simplify architecturesque, the second intentionally pic- 


matters in the art of painting in this country. | turesque, the third merely academic. And if 
The question he had to propound this evening | we were ever to recover the life and spirit of 

was this. Is there in the art of architectureacer- design it must be by superficialism giving place 

tain artistic essence which is peculiarly its own? to substantialism. 

| After some critical remarks upon the historical 


They would look at a buailding—suppose it a) 
perfect work—the structure all that could be development of the Greek orders, also upon that 


devised for propriety, and in accordance with the | of arcuation as the sole basis of the system of 
' Gothic architecture, Professor Kerr proceeded to 

remark that, after all he had said on the subject, 
' those whom he had addressed would expect some 
| kind of indication of a scheme or system for the 
'architecturesque, and he had prepared the 
following in a tentative way only. First, the sub- 


| ject was building, with its adjuncts; secondly, 


advancement of the age; and yet, when looked 
at by the artist, that building should happen 
to be simply dead, devoid of everything like 
vitality, and dumb with regard to anything like 
speech. Bat the artist should put his pencil over 
it, and, like an enchanter’s wand, it should pro- 
duce in every touch a manifest vitality, until at 
the last that which was dead was instinct with 
perceptible life, and that which was dumb spoke 
a positive and fascinating language. Now what 
was this that was added? That uponwhich this 
process had been performed was building, the, 
result architecture. Between the two lay some- | 
thing, and that he called the architecturesque. | 
They might call it “dress.” Not that he desired | 
to suppose that architecture was clothing. It was 
an immaterial dress—call it embellishment. A 
few months ago he had occasion to deliver a lec- 
ture before a kindred society, and he chose this 
subject, and he then contented himself with 
endeavouring to establish the necessity for the 
recognition of this special artistic quality and 
the propriety of defining it by this phrase for 
the sake of formula. He did this, he said, in 
order to introduce it to the architectural reading 
public, to see if it was contradicted before he 
presumed to introduce his theory in a more 
advanced state. He had hitherto not been 


the purpose was embellishment (beauty, orna- 
| ment, decoration) embellishment in pursuance of 


that natural law which was an essential element in 
the constitution of the human mind—the desire 
for “ dress,” the desire for ornament, the desire 


|for producing art; and, thirdly, the purpose 


being embellishment, what was the limit of that 
purpose? Nothing short of infinite novelty. 
That was a principle involved ; from which there 
was no escape ; for that which forced the human 
mind to ornament everything which it produced, 
forced it, also, to perpetual effort for novelty. 
The next point was the means by which arcbi- 
tecturesque effects could be produced, which 
were traceable under four heads. Then came 
the sources of suggestion,—structare, proportion, 
and imitation. Another point was the influences 
by which these suggestions should be governed, 
amounting to little more than the reaction of 
the same principles upon each other. Lastly, the 
conclusive effects would be three—viz., grace, 





contradicted, and therefore he considered he 


style, and character; the multiform resulta of 
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which one could scarcely instance, except by a 
few haphazard selections. 

Coming, then, to the special application of 
the architecturesque principle, he would, in 
the first instance, take the case of the 
steam-engine. Some present might remember 
the time when it was a serious subject of con- 
sideration how to contrive the steam-engine 


at above is illustrated by the two words “ pictu- 
resque” and “ architecturesque,” which were 
placed side by side by Professor Kerr in his 
recent elucidation of the latter term at the 
Institute meeting. The first-mentioned expres- 
sion appealed at once to a large circle of more 
or less educated persons; for though the highest 
| qualities of the art of painting have been, and 





architecturally—how to apply any of the five) perhaps always will be (like all high things) 


orders to it. The question was, which of them 
was most suitable, and it was generally decided 
in favour of the Greek Doric. But the steam- | 
evgine was a thing it was impossible to architec- , 
turalize. It was a mechanical matter, and not a, 


thing to which the architecturesque could be | 
applied. Then take the case of a bridge; | 
which was now considered to be the work of the | 


engineer. How seldom did we see a bridge ar- 
tistically treated. There were some approaches 
to ornament; but the spirit in which ornament 
should be applied to such structures was the 
architecturesque, and was not understood. 
Looking at the Thames Embankment, what a 
noble opportunity it afforded for treatment 
by the architecturesque; but the oppor- 
tunity had been lost. Again he looked for a 
moment at the Crystal Palace. It was not 
in itself an ornamental structure. It was 
no doubt well built, but the question of orna- 
mentation was avoided for sufficient reasons; 
but it served to raise the whole question of 
the application of the architecturesque to iron 
work. When they hear declamations about new 
styles they ought to remember that at least anew 
material required a new style, and if there was 
one circumstance which attached more discredit 
than another to them as architects—and they 
would excuse him stating his opinions very 
boldly, even when they were against themselves 
—it was this—that architects had been so long 
in possession of the new material of iron, and 
had yet to take the first step towards the treat- 
ment of it,in an artistic manner : and this showed 
the slow growth of any new style; for educated 
as they had been, he had no doubt it would take 
ages to eilect the introduction of a new style, 
even with all the advantages of new materials. 
Having spoken at some length on architec- 
turesque sculpture, the learned Professor con- 
cluded by remarking that he had taken upon 
himeelf to confess a great deal—perhaps too 
much—on their behalf, but it was well not 
to be stingy in confessions. But if they, as 
architects, were guilty of so much that was 
spurious, was there not here and there in other 
matters besides architecture a good deal of what 
might be called spurious sentiment ? Did we not 
live in an age of spurious sentiment? Our 
history, our philosophy, our law, our politics, our 
poetry,—was there not a good deal that was 
spurious in every one of these? If we came to 
our faith, our hope, our charity, was there not 
too much that was conventional at the very core ? 
And if they as architects had the custody of an 
art, whose essence depended upon its reflecting 
the character of the times, if they reflected that 
character all too faithfully what less could 
they do? 

On the motion of Sir Digby Wyatt, seconded 
by Mr. J. P. Seddon, a unanimous vote of thanks 
was accorded to Professor Kerr for his paper. 
The lateness of the hour at which it was con- 
cluded prevented any discussion upon it on this 
occasion. 








“ THE ARCHITECTURESQUE.” 


_ Society is singularly capricious in its recep- 
tion or non-reception of a new word. It occa- 
sionally happens that an expression, happily hit 
upon by a popular writer, will receive sudden 
and almost immediate currency, and be recog- 
nised at once as a convenient shorthand expres- 
sion (so to speak) for some class of ideas which 
formerly floated indistinctly through complicated 
ramifications of speech, with no set term whereby | 
to define it. At other times a word equally | 
happy and equally needed will, nevertheless, fail | 
dead upon the public ear, or only force its way | 
into recognition through a system of repeated 
manifestoes in its favour by those who have} 
originated it. Probably the explanation may be | 
found in the fact that in the one case the gub- | 
ject with which the new word is connected is one 
widely understood, or at any rate sympathized 
with; and that in the other case it may be one | 
which, though perhaps equally important, has 
not laid hold of the sympathies of people at 
large. This is not a pleasant conclusion for | 
those interested in the art of architecture, for | 
there can be no question that the contrast hinted | 


'“ caviare to the general,” yet at the time the 
word “ picturesque” came into use there was 
undoubtedly, as there is now, a wide-spread 
interest in the productions of this branch of art, 
fostered to a great degree, no doubt, by the 
dicta of fashion, which impelled both gentlemen 
and ladies periodically to congregate where 

‘* The Exhibition stares with annual pictures,” 


No such public interest attaches, so far as we 


are aware, to the introduction of the word 
“ architecturesque,” hit upon by Professor Kerr; 
and as the word is similar in its etymology to its 
progenitor “picturesque,” and as it certainly 
expresses, very aptly, a quality for which there 
was no concentrated expression before, we can 
only regard the indifference with which it has 
been treated as one more indication of the want 
of public interest in architecture as an art, and 
the ignorance of what really constitutes it as a 
separate branch of art. 


It is really, however, a very important thing | 


that we should define, more clearly than has 
hitherto been done, wherein architecture as an 
art really consists, seeing that in the eyes of one 
class of critics it is coming to be largely identi- 


fied with engineering, and with another class it | 


has for some time back been looked upon only as 
the framework for the exhibition of sculpture and 
ornamental design. We owe a good deal, there- 
fore, to one who has introduced an expression, 
the recognition of which (should it come to be 
recognized) will be in itself a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that architectural design does 
actually exist as an independent art. We shall 
owe still more to any one who will define clearly 
for us wherein the “ architecturesque” consists. 
It was'on this head that some of those present 
must have felt, as we did, that the lecture which 
has given rise to these remarks was, as it was, 
perhaps, intended to be, rather suggestive than 
exhaustive. The grouping of all previous and 
present architecture into three schools, the 


‘architecturesque, picturesque, and conven- | 


tional,” characterised respectively by arcuation, 
trabeation, and swperficiation (another new word) 
was very comprehensive; though we should 


ornament we do not directly copy an 
vegetable form, however beautifal in itself; but 
we observe what common qualities they are 
which originate more or less the beauty of all 
these forms,—we recognise the principle of 
growth, of the springing of smaller parts from 
a central stem, and upon this we base such 
ornamental features as the Classic anthemion 
and the Gothic fleur-de-lis. We throw this out 
as a hint of the direction in which we suspect 
the truth to lie, as to what constitutes the 
essence of the architecturesque. To the con- 
sideration of the difference between the really 
architecturesque and the picturesque schools in 
architecture, and their relative value, we may 
return hereafter. In the meantime it is to be 
hoped that the introduction of the subject may 
give rise to}some valuable hints in future 
discussion. 








LIFE AND DEATH MAPS. 


Ir would be difficult to confer a greater benefit 
upon sanitary science than that which is ren- 
dered by the preparation of clear topographical 
delineations of the path, or of the home, of 
disease. We urged this in past years, and the 
seed bore frnit in a few places. In Keith 
Johnstone's “ Physical Atlas” a sheet is devoted 
to the subject of the distribution of health and 
| disease over the surface of the globe, and much 
credit is due to Dr. Bryson for what that gentle- 
man did in this direction when he held the post 
of Deputy Inspector-General of Navy Hospitals. 
| The general idea of the importance of graphical 
‘illustration of facts statistically collected, is one 
of which it is not easy to exaggerate the im- 
‘portance. The value of any single fact, be it 
more or less when isolated, is incalculably 
increased by co-ordination with other and 
similar facts. In all forms of study or of 
teaching this is admittedly the case. Bat 
when graphic illustration is appealed to, infor- 
mation which is entirely unexpected, will some- 
times make its appearance on the chart. Not 
only does the process of plotting make what is 
already known more clear to the mind of the 
describer, and thus to that of the reader or 
observer, but it not unfrequently indicates the 
existence of some unsuspected law, or some 
previously unknown relation. 

Take, for instance, the case of the elaborately 
drawn map of the cholera districts of London, 
which is to be found in the ninth report of the 
| medical officer of the Privy Council. The actual 





doubt whether the architecture of the present rate of mortality during the cholera outbreak of 
(represented by the third term of the triad), can 1866, is represented on this map, the greater or 
rightly be called a “school” at all, its pre-| smaller number of cases in each district being 
dominant characteristic being the absence of all | represented by a greater or less intensity of dark 
distinguishing characteristics. And, to our| shading. It is impossible for any person who 
thinking, Professor Kerr gives a more important has the slightest acquaintance with charts or 
place to what he somewhat vaguely calls “the | plans, to look at this map without acquiring an 
desire for the beautifel” in originating archi- | amount of information for which he would have 


tectural features than we should be inclined to 
concede. Observe, we say, in originating them ; 
the decoration of them afterwards is another 
matter. For instance, we cannot accept the idea 
of the origin of the plinth from a desire to carry 
off the abrupt angle formed by the wall with the 
level ground. We imagine the plinth, like the 
cornice, to be purely constructive in its origin 
(which, indeed, the Professor in the latter part of 
his lecture by implication admitted), and to have 
arisen simply from the perception of the advan- 
tage of a broad and heavy base line of masonry 
in distributing the pressure of the wall, or the 
line of piers or columns, which it supported. 
Nor do we feel the nature of the architecturesque 
to be much more clearly defined by referring it 
to “ proportion,” or its decorative part to “ the 
imitation of the beauty of Nature.” It may 
be that it is scarcely possible to define further ; 
still we think the gist of the matter lies in the 
question, how are we to imitate Nature? At 
the risk of being, in our turn, found fault with 


_for vague speculation, we would suggest that 


the essence of the architecturesque consists in 
its being a generalising of those principles of 
beauty of which the phonetic arts of sculpture 
and painting are more definite but less general 
expressions. A picture tells us a definite story, 
gives us a definite idea, but it also pleases us as 
much, sometimes much more, by its general 
effect of chiaroscuro, just as a group of sculpture 
pleases us by the balance of mass and form, 
independently of the subject. In architecture 
we have all the definite expression eliminated, 
and the attention wholly directed to the general 
broad effect of light, shade, and balance of form. 
Again, in nature we admire certain flowers for 
their special beauty, but in truly architecturesque 


to toil through many columns of letterpress, or 
' to consult numerous tables. Time is thus saved 
'tono smallextent. Bat this is not all. Those 
who will study reports, or consult tables, are the 
persons who already take an interest in the sub- 
| ject discussed. But a clear plan has the result 
lof creating that interest. It brings the matter 
home to those who would otherwise care or 
know little or nothing about it. And to grasp 
the attention of the non-professional reader on 
any point regarding the operation of the great 
laws of health, is to render more prevalent the 
exercise of enlightened sanitary precaution. 

The distribution of the darkly-shaded spaces 
which indicate the most fatal activity of the 
choleraic poison, so markedly and persistently 
coincides with a certain river valley, and with 
the district supplied with water from certain 
clearly ascertainable sources, that the lesson is 
unmistakeable. No eurveyor, no architect or 
engineer, no physician, could look at the map 
for a moment without having his attention drawn 
to the probable exciting cause of the disease. 
No educated person could look at it without 
becoming aware that a means of warding off one 
of the most dreaded scourges of the time was, 
at all events, indicated to him, and so indicated, 
as to be to some extent within hisreach. Thus, 
that which is only an elegant and convenient 
memorandum for the officers of health, becomes 
a striking medium of information and of in- 
struction, for those who have neither the time 
nor the habit of thought that would lead them 
to the perusal of reports, A man looks at the 
map from curiosity. He draws from it wisdom 
unawares. 

Genuine admiration, without question, is due 
to this careful method of grephical illustration 
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We have pleasure in calling attention to the 
further progress of this study evinced by a 


disease of the heart, would be most fatal for the 


; , worthy of the best attention of the profession of 
patients suffering from cancer. By the wise 


the ‘civil engineer. The cholera map to which 


description of the map communicated by Dr. | selection of the appropriate locality of hospitals | we have before referred, as issued in the report 


Haviland to the Medical Society on the 30th 


for each specific form of disease the vis medicatrix |of the medical officer of the Privy Council, is 


November last. It is one of an entirely new | nature will be brought most directly to the aid | an example of clear, intelligible, shading, which 


series of charts, which cannot fail to contribute 
to that which is one of the first objects of the 
architect and of the engineer, human health, 
In the old maps of the last century dangerous 
localities were indicated often by the lineaments 
of some grotesque monster. Somewhat in the 
game way the series of charts which Dr. Haviland 
is now preparing will tell all those who may be 
conscious of a liability to any specific form of 
disease, what districts they should shun. Rhen- 
matism and heart disease, and the terrible 
scourge of cancer, are the maladies which have 
been just selected as the topics of graphical 
display. 

To 8 certain extent the medical map will 
correspond with a physical sketch of country. 
Elevation is a prime element in the distribution 
of disease. Mountain slopes and summits, table 
lands and elevated plains, mountain valleys, 
which are the cradles of streams and torrents, 
fertile river valleys and basins, and districts 
swept by the sea breeze, each have their distinct 
value in the map of health. In fact, each 
element has a specific relation to each distinct 
type of disease; so that a genuine medical map, 
when complete, will be almost too complicated | 
for distinct plotting. It is an atlas rather than 





may safely be taken for a pattern. Im any 
attempt to combine the charts of the various 
rally the most important to the architect. The | diseases, it is evident that the adoption of two 
question of site, indeed, is not always within the | colours to express the plus and the minus state 
competence of the professional adviser. Too often | of affection would be impossible. On the other 
all that the architect can hope to do is to make | hand, it would be quite practicable to give a 
the best structural use of a given spot for a fixed large amount of definite information as to the 
purpose. This is frequently all that lies within | natural distribution of distinct forms of disease 
the limits of his duty. Such is the case, for the | on the same plan, by the use of a single tint to 
most part, in city or suburban buildings, or in denote each malady. For this reason we are in- 
cases of reconstruction. But when a wider range clined to the opinion that the introduction of two 
is allowed to the professional adviser, he may | colours to indicate the prevalence or the reverse 
obtain the most valuable aid from charts such as of the same disease is less advantageous than 
those to which we refer. If it be the mark of a | the adoption of a single colour, with a deepening 
man of genius to select a site for a great build- intensity of tint. For the purpose of a public 
ing, which shall be the best for picturesque and lecture indeed, where the greatest amount of 
structural reasons, no less will it enhance the distinctness has to be studied for a large audi- 
fature fame of the builder of a great hospital, ence, and where a separate chart can be pro- 
that he has been guided by sonnd sanitary duced for each separate branch of inquiry, the 
knowledge. The success or failure of the treat- plan adopted by Dr. Haviland has great con- 
ment of the majority of cases of any specific| venience. But whatever may ultimately prove 
disease, which are brought to a hospital, skill to be the best mode of working out the details, 
and care being alike, will depend entirely on there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
the fact how far the site of the building is suit- educated man of the great advantages to human 
able to the recovery of that particular class of health which may be expected to follow from 
patients. the development of the comparatively novel 
To draw an illustration from a case under our study of medical chartograpby. 
While speaking on this subject, we must not 


of the physician. 
It is this view of the subject which is natu- 





a map, which we expect from the new delineators | immediate notice. A noble building is rising c 
of the new medical survey. |Opposite to the Palace of the Legislature at omit to call attention to the valuable report of 


We are familiar with the use of chartography Westminster, to receive the patients of the Dr. Buchanan, on the distribution of phthisis 
as a means of presenting the results of statis- | former St. Thomas’s Hospital,—a building to be as affected by dampness of soil, appended to 
tical inquiry to the eye at a single glance. | known by that long respected name. Now, with the tenth report of the medical officer of the 
Many interesting plates of this nature are whatever detail the architect may have been Privy Council. The annexed geological map of 
t> be found in every physical atlas. The expected to enter into the distribution of the | the South-east of England, reduced from the 
rain map is one of the most striking of several wards, he may draw one lesson from the Geological Survey, is as clear as can be expected 
this series, the greater or smaller depth of; map of Dr. Haviland. He need make no pro- from so small a scale as 10 in. to the mile. 
annual rain-fall being represented by a cor-| Vision for cancerous patients. The river-side The map showing the registration districts is 
responding depth of shade. Some time ago hospital is no place for them. Highgate, or less to be commended. Perhaps a certain in- 
some very clear diagrams were published to; Hampstead, or Sydenham, would, according to distinctness may be thought to give more force 
illustrate the operations of the Post Office, in | this view, be the proper locality for the success- to the sensible remarks of Dr. Buchanan as to 
which, instead of shade, proportionately drawn ful treatment of that formidable mulady. An the scientific inutility of the parochial — 
lines were employed, to indicate the density of | indication of this nature is of no little value, ries, and as to the necessity for ee the 
population. Charts of tidal phenomena, of | both to the architect and to the physician. Oa physical geography of a country, rather t ' its 
winds and cyclones, of isothermal and iso. | the other hand, no general idea of the advan- civil geography, in medical maps. me _ 
chimenal limits, of the paths of eclipses, of the tages of a fine healthy situation should be that Dr. Bachanan’s researches will not slac “" 
districts ravaged by earthquake and volcano, | allowed to influence the selection of an elevated until he presents us with a phtbisis — 
are familiar to every student of physical site for a hospital intended to receive patients England, shaded like the cholera map to w ick 
geography. | suffering from pulmonary complaints. In the we have referred. In the mean — too much 

Dr. Haviland, drawing experience from the | same way we are taught how most surely to attention cannot be given to store con- 
labours of his predecessors, is not content with | exorcise the familiar household demon known to clusion of Dr. Buchanan’s report, , at — 
showing the actual presence, or plus-indications, | Our country population as the “ reumatiz,”’ and of soil ig a cause of phthisis to the population 
of the subject of his inquiry, and leaving the how a sea-side sojourn may be favourable to living upon it. 
plain blank paper to represent the absence of | _— ometns pr g Bit ays ing to the eee 
disease. He uses two colours, instead of a/| heroic remedies of the Lesbian poetess. TEN N SEWERS. 
simple shade, and represents in blue and in red; One other important question will be illus. | THE VENTILATION OF SEW io 
the positive and the negative value of a district. | trated by the completion of a good series of §1x,—I very gratefully acknowledge ~~ , i 
We are not sure that this method is theoretically | medical maps. It is that of the influence, many years past, I have derived a _o o 
correct. If we consider health tobe normal, we | whether chemical or electric, of the actual information from the pages of the Builder on 
may take the untinted paper as its best exponent. | elements of the soil. Hitherto it has been diffi- different branches connected with the sina 
Still there are advantages to be secured by | cult to distinguish between the physical and the of towns. Amongst all the other matters tha 
another mode of treatment, and the balance of chemical elements of climate. Those persons have been discussed, that of ventilating — 
these advantages is a fair subject for discussion. | who have been able to give much practical atten- has come in for its share of wage nee ae its 

As far as cancer is concerned, the lesson to be | tion to this subject, are the most aware of its importance has been felt. In = ag ra 
derived from Dr. Haviland’s map is simple. importance. Thus, a volcanic soil, composed of plish this purpose, various modes a “ a 
Damp seems to be the predetermining cause ;|tufa, produces an amount of fatigue to those adopted, none of which, ar gpl — me y : 
damp, connected with alluvial soil and depressed | who walk over the surface, which, under the answer the purpose intende i, an — ¢ —_ 
level. The pressure of the barometric column | game latitude, and at the same elevation, and mitted to say, that in my — for this - ~ we 
appears to enter into the list of predisposing the same time of year, is unfelt by those who reason—that they have not = in _— _— 
causes. Many persons are aware of the depres- | walk over limestone. Something of my anaes — = yen — Een — prt 
sion of feeli id in river depression and volcanic fatigue may be realised | state that engi ; , 
valleys, free eset ra peel on low in paris or in London by persons who walk on | this matter in any ee a — 
levels, not excepting the sea-shore itself. In|an asphalte pavement. In London itself a formly adopting the metho 








this depression of spirits may be detected the sensible difference of elasticity and buoyancy | charcoal as a deodorizer. In the report of the 


indication of at least one of the disturbing 
causes that tend to generate cancer. 

Rheumatism and heart-disease are, topo-| 
graphically speaking, close neighbours of cancer. | 
But there is a difference between these two forms | 
of ill health which becomes very apparent in the 
map. In cold, upland valleys rheumatism pre- 
vails. The barometric elevation, or some other 
cause, is unfavourable to the development of 
cancer, On the other hand, the sea air appears | 
to have a directly preventive influence as to the 
Progress of heart-disease. This sanative power | 
does not extend to cancerous affections. 

One of the most striking results that springs | 
from the chartological investigation of disease 
18 the positive direction which we are thus led | 
to see that Natare herself affords as to the loca- | 
tion of hospitals. A hospital for cancer, it would | 
Scom, for example, should be erected in the very | 
Spot which would be most unfavourable for the 
position of a hospital for phthisis, or lung disease. 
The insular position which would be the most 
favourable for a hospital for patients affected with 


irit is experienced by some persons when | engineer respecting the drainage of Canterbury, 
reg a a clay on to a came or the| however, he stated that this mode ——e 
reverse. We have known instances of an almost | found to be a hinderance to ventilation =, 
entire loss of sleep during a residence on the | motive of escape into houses through s ca 
alluvium of Bordeaux, in spite of the compa- and imperfect traps; and open pipes — e 
rative cleanliness of the city and the careful | roof were chosen as the only safe way. . _ 
structure of the houses. In South Wales, over this purpose, many engineers have net e 
the wide district that consists of what is called | rain-water pipes of high houses ; but a ‘a rd 
“rab” (a sort of indurated clay), a sense of | of trusting to this arrangement has een “ y 
fatigue and depression is. normal to some | exposed by Dr. Carpenter, of c roydon, in h 
strangers, which is entirely lost when they pass pamphlet on “ House Drainage. ee 
on to the red sandstone of the neighbourhood.| That a considerable amount o goo f = 
These are a few out of, no doubt, very numerous | ——— Rei at srs ergy “a ee a 
i i c ich is} imperfect, 
neces of a climatological effect which is | acknow un wed ana ST as 
in his opening address 
instances of ascer- 
tics can show 


insta , 
not dependent either on elevation, on tempera- | doubt. 


resence or absence of iodine | Society of Engineers, 
ao - Poe fn the air. Medical men will | before that society, gives two inst 
do a great service to the profession and to the | tained saving of life as far as — ery 
health of their countrymen, by aiding in the | it; one at Croydon, and tine, aia pars =a 
investigation of this obscure part of the science | I think, however, that a much acai Aye 
of therapeutics. ’ } effective mode of veutilating yaile pe eres te 
The ample field that yet remains for the illas- | consider the ditfereuce in saath va matt pone 
tration of statistics by well-designed maps, is sewers and of the exter air, 
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struct ventilators accordingly. To expect rain- 
water pipes or any kind of shaft exposed to the 
night air to be effectual, is not to found our 
expectations on the operations of Nature’s laws. 
For do not the laws which produce atmospheric 
movement teach us a lesson in this respect? If 
the principal cause of those currents of air 
called winds is the disturbance of the equilibriam 
of the atmosphere by the unequal distribution 
of heat; if, when one part of the earth’s surface 
is more heated than another, so that the air 
becomes lighter, and rises up, from being ex- 
panded, does not the cold air rush in and take 
its place? But we need not appeal to Nature in 
her grander movements when we may be made 
sensible of this fact any day. Stand, for instance, 
just inside of a lecture-hall or other assembly- 
room when there is neither fire, nor gas, nor 
audience, and there is no rush of air into the 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne.—An immense structure is in course 
of erection in Flinders-lane, upon the site of the 
old Prince of Wales Hotel, and towering in a 
most conspicuous manner above all the surround. 
ing buildings. It is to bea warehouse, although 
the ornate nature of the architecture renders it 
dissimilar to the generality of such places in 
Melbourne. The style of architecture is the 
Romanesque, which has been employed in em- 
bellishing a vast oblong shell, constracted with 
the main object of providing an amplitude of 
room, none of which can be sacrificed to con- 
siderations of beauty. Messrs. Reed & Barnes 
are the architects. The building measures 156 ft. 
long by 48 ft. wide, and its height to the top 
of the parapet which surmounts the walls is 
76 ft. It is divided into a basement, a ground- 
floor, and four upper stories, the basement walls 














room ; but let the gas be burning freely and the 
room well packed with people ; and then take up | 
@ similar position, when the heated air is rushing | 
up through the ventilated ceiling, and there will | 
be a convincing proof that the cold air is rushing | 
in to take its place. 

Assuming, then, that it is a settled point in 
the operations of nature, that a great cause of | 
all atmospheric motion is the unequal distribn- | 
tion of heat, I conclude that when the external 
air is colder than the air in the sewers, 
neither the charcoal ventilators, nor the rain- 
water pipes, nor the ventilating shafts recom- 
mended in the ninth clause of the report of the | 
Royal Engineers, as to the drainage of Oxford, 
Eaton, Windsor, and Abingdon, will fully answer | 
the purpose intended; but may sometimes, and | 
especially at night, occasion a downward draught, 
and thus ferce the foul gases through the sink | 
and closet traps into the warmer atmosphere of 
living and sleeping rooms. Now, sir, I am well 
aware that the Builder has on many occasions 
pointed out the importance and necessity of heat 
in some form or other for the effectual ventilation 
of sewers; but what seems surprising to me is, 
that drainage engineers appear to ignore it alto- | 
gether. In the early part of last year I had) 
nearly a dozen schemes of drainage to examine 
and report on, and in all of which I found the 
proposed ventilation to be unsatisfactory, being 
either by means of the charcoal container or the 
rain-water pipes. 

About two years ago I prepared and submitted 
to a local Board a method of ventilating, 
which I described in the following words :—_ 
“The other set of ventilators I propose for | 
night only, to be formed by passing an iron tube 
up a lamp column, which is to be fitted up with 
a spreading reflector forming a cone, and the, 
gas to be in four jets, causing a greater warmth 
over the aperture of the ventilating-pipe than 
exists in rooms or closets at night-time, when 
doors and windows are closed, and when the 
ordinary out-of-door ventilators are not sufficient 
to prevent the gases passing through water- 
traps into the warmer temperature of cooking 
and sleeping rooms. A lamp so fitted up I 
propose to be placed as near as convenient to the 
highest part to which the different public drains 
extend.” 

I have fitted up such a ventilator myself, in 
connexion with a large cesspool, on premises in 
the occupation of some of my own family, and | 
am satisfied that it acts beneficially. Mine is 
simply a cooking gas-burner placed on the upper 
part of a gas-column, with the addition of a/| 
spreading cone, with the ventilating-pipe pro- | 
truding through and upwards, so that by the | 
series of small blue jets of gas the whole atmo- | 
sphere above has a glow of heat; and as it is so | 
placed as to be available for the purposes of light, | 
it is sometimes turned on sufficiently strong for | 
that purpose, and which, of course, causes the | 


I was glad to read the very sensible remarks 
on the subject of sewer ventilation, signed “ V,” 
which appeared in the Builder of November 
21st, 1868, and am quite of his opinion that any 
system which is likely to meet with acceptance 
must be self-acting, or, at any rate, not attended 
with much trouble, and such I consider the plan 


e | 
ventilator to be much more heated. | 


being of stone, and the superstructure of bricks | 
cemented. The most conspicuous ornamentation | 
in the Flinders-lane front is bestowed upon the | 
centre first-floor window, which is of Venetian | 
form, with a projecting balcony and pediment. | 
The remaining front windows on the different | 
floors, and those along the sides, are arranged in | 
clusters and groups, the grouped openings being | 
separated by small capped columns. Commu- | 
nication between the various levels, for the | 
transit of goods and persons, will be afforded by | 
lifts and ample staircases from floor to floor. | 
As a rule, the workers employed in the ware- | 
house will ascend and descend by the lift. The! 
contractor for the building is Mr. John Wood, | 
and the clerk of the works Mr. Wallace, while 
the plastering has been done under the super- | 
vision of Mr. Parry. The item of plastering is 
a pretty considerable one in the contract, since 
the walls of the building are plastered inside 
throughont, and are to be finished off with archi- | 
traves and other ornamentations. Between | 
eighty and ninety men have been employed upon 
the work, including the bricklayers, plasterers, | 
masons, carpenters, and labourers. The entire 
cost of the building will be about 15,0001. 

An addition to the Sailors’ Home is now in| 
progress, and nearly completed. The now | 
dining-hall, now being erected, is 55 ft. long by | 
22 ft. wide. When completed, the Home will 
accommodate 125 men. The total cost of the | 
institution, including both the old and the new 
portions, will be about 10,0001.; that of the new | 
being 4,3001., although the present contract only | 
amounts to 3,080]. Messrs. Martin & Peacock | 
are the contractors for the additions, and Messrs. 
Smith & Watts are the architects. The foreman 
of the works is Mr. Greig. 

Additions have been made to the Wesleyan | 
Church at Emerald Hill. Messrs. Crouch & 
Wilson are the architects. The additions com-' 

rise @ transept 70 ft. by 40 ft. internally, | 
orchestra and small class-room, with two large 
vestries underneath, and two porch entrances. 
The new walls are built for a tower. The church | 
will now accommodate 1,000 persons. The fit- 
tings have been supplied by Messrs. Bell & Butt, 
of Richmond, who also prepared those in the old 
portion. Messrs. Danks & Dempster also again 
attended to the gasfitting. The nave measures 
73 ft. Gin. by 40 ft. ; the transept, 70 ft. by 40 ft. ; 
the walls are 23 ft. high, and the mid-ceiling 
35 ft. Gin. ; the height to ridge is 53 ft. All the, 
— and lobbies are laid in cement, the 

ooring being raised some 5in. or 6 in. higher. | 


The pulpit, &c., are of cedar, French-polished. 

Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne.—Melbourne is | 
abundantly provided with pablic parks and | 
gardens. The Fitzroy Gardens are second only | 
to the Botanical in extent, beauty, and general | 
attractiveness, while they are nearer to the city. 
The public are indebted to Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Assistant Commissioner of Lands and Survey, 
for the conversion of what was not long ago a 
waste blank into a delightful retreat. The 
ground is tastefully laid out, stocked with all 
sorts of ornamental trees, reticulated with run- 
ning water, which keeps the grass ever green 
and the shrubs umbrageous, and is intersected 
in all directions with broad and well-kept 
avenues. 





which I suggest to be. 

I proposed that a charcoal deodoriser should 
be placed in the pedestal of the lamp-column, so 
as to use the one by day and the other by night, 
if desirable. Surveyor. 





Poets’ Readings.—Mr. Robert Buchanan is 
to give the first public reading from his own 
works in the Hanover-square rooms on Monday, 
the 25th inst. The programme naturally 
includes some of his best pieces. 


Ballarat.—A large bell, cast here for the Free 
| Church of England, attracted to Mr. Higgins’s 
foundry a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
to witness the process. The St. David bell, as it 
is called, is the largest ever cast in Ballarat 
for church purposes, its weight being a little 
over 2 cwt., and its dimensions 26} in. at bottom, 
with a height of 23in. A smaller bell, cast at 
the same time, weighed about }cwt. The next 
largest bell cast here for church use is that ot 





120 lb., and was cast nearly two years ago at the 
Victoria Foundry, by Messrs. lunt & Opie, The 
same firm cast the largest bell yet made here— 
namely, the bell cast six or seven years ago for 
the Ballarat Fire Brigade, which weighed between 
5 and Gewt. Mr. Higgins, the caster of- the 
St. David bell, is also the donor of the bell to the 


church, 








MONUMENTAL, 


THe statue of Lord Palmerston, by Mr. 
Woolner, which is to be erected in Palace-yard, 
Westminster, is now £0 nearly completed that 
the model is in the hands of the bronze casters. 
The figare is somewhat larger than life. 

The municipality of Missolonghi are taking 
measures to raise a monument there to Lord 
Byron, who contributed so much to Hellenic 
independence before he died in their town in 
April, 1824. A statue is to be erected to the 
poet on the spot where he breathed his last. 

The total sum subscribed by the metropolitan 
police for the erection of a monument to the 
late Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., chief commis- 
sioner of police, is 5741. 18s. 9d. 

The young sculptor Dantan has received the 


,commands of the Emperor to execute a warble 


bust of Rossini for the library of the Institute, 








THE JOINT COUNTIES ASYLUM AT 
CARMARTHEN, 
ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES, 
Some few months since we gave a short article 


upon “ False Economy in Building,” in which we 


had occasion to refer to the large structure at 
Carmarthen known as the Joint Counties Asylum. 
We now learn that at the Quarter Sessions lately 
held the subject was brought before the three 
courts of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 
when a report was presented from the Com- 
mittee of Visitors tothe Asylum. In this report 
the committee regretted to state, that “ in conse- 
quence of defective workmanship and materials 
used in building the asylum,” it had been “ found 
necessary to renew a considerable portion of the 
work, and extensive repairs had become indis- 
pensable.” The committee stated that they had 
been compelled in September last to call upon 
the treasurers of the three counties to pay 4001, 
so as to enable them to proceed with such repairs, 
but the committee found that they were now 


|‘ compelled to make a similar order for the sum 


of 1,2001.” The committee express the hope 
that this sum—1,600/. in all—will be sufficient 
to place the buildings in thorough repair. They 
a'so state that a “case” had been submitted to 
counsel to advise whether or not they had a 
remedy against any person, and whom, for such 
defective workmanship and bad materials used 
in the erection of the asylum; and in pursuance 
of the “opinion” given they had resolved, 
subject to the approval of the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions for the three counties in union, to take 
proceedings against their late architect for the 
damages they have suffered, and were sure of 
being subjected to, by his having given his cer- 
tificates, from time to time, to the contractor, 
and thereby passed defective workmanship and 
materials used in building the asylum. The 
matter was discussed at the Quarter Sessions in 
the three counties, and at the Carmarthenshire 


| Court, the Earl of Cawdor explained the position 


of affairs. He said the committee had not been 
properly treated. They put their trust in their 
architect, and he had certified that the work 
was properly executed, but they now discovered 
many defects. The committee had submitted a 
“case” to an eminent counsel,—Mr. Field,— 
and they had just received that gentleman’s 
“opinion,” which was to the effect that the com- 
mittee could proceed against the architect, to 
recover damages for the defects. Earl Cawdor’s 
individual opinion was in favour of this view. 
It was stated in the discussion that followed, 
that a precedent for proceeding against the 
architect was furnished in the case of an action 
which arose with respect to the large structure 
at Colney Hatch. However, the Quarter Sessions 
of the three counties,—Carmarthen, Cardogan, 
and Pembroke,—have all decided upon con- 
firming the proposal of the Asylum Committee 
to take legal proceedings against the architect. 
The case will be anxiously looked forward to. It 
is far from clear whether the action should be 
taken against the contractor for not fulfilling the 
terms of his contract, or against the architect, 
for signing certificates when the work was not 





St. Peter’s, in Sturt-street, which weighs about 


properly executed. 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE SMITH, signed the new Church of St. Mark, at Ken- 
nington, and the tall monumental shot-tower b 

ARCHITECT, F.S8.A. - : - 7 

: the side of Waterloo Bridge. He was an artist, and 

To the brief but comprehensive sketch, in the | introduced a new style. It was shortly after 

last number of the Builder, of the professional’ this that the offices were removed to Mercers’ 
life of the late Mr. George Smith, architect, per- | Hall, where they now are. 

mit an old pupil to add a few unprofessional! Of the several pupils my contemporaries, the 

details, if only to show how well his success | most guished was William Grellier, of 

was deserved by the meams he took to secure it, | Wormwoodsstreet, Bishopsgate ; he subsequently 


and by the generous use le made of its fruits. obtained tlie prize awarded by the Gresham | ° 


Mr. Smith had always been sincerely attached |Committce for the best design for a new Royal 
to his profession, and pemseveringly followed it. Exchange. He was a most exemplary and 


ments could be satisfied and the several rooms grouped into 
a block, which could be erected in a simple style of archi- 
tecture and in an economical manner. 
+ * ” e 7 
The ground-floor might contain the beds for miscel- 
laneous disorders—the matron’sroom, kitchen, &c. ; while 
supposing the building were placed on the side of a hilf 
considerably towards the south and east, the 
various outbuildings might economically form a basement 
= the an wing. 
up oor might be appropriated solely to the 
class of disease prevailing at one particular time, aed some 
the rooms be reserved for more desperate cases, with 
nurses rooms attached, while two or three extra rooms 
might be obtained in the roofs of some part of the building 








In all that he did he wawextremely careful and student ; received in 1829 the go! 
painstaking, and wisely thought that whatever | medal in Architecture of the Royal Aendemy.ond 
was worth doing at all was worth doing well. | in 1831 was one of the most efficient members 
‘The specifications which, as a student, he wrote of the Architectural Society of London, and for 
out were ae nace Mises four years was secretary. When, in 
penmanship. = 
His drawings were done with great care and [nstitute of British Architects, William Grellier 
attention. The early habit thus formed never received a piece of plate and # memorial, in 
deserted him. In advanced age I have seen | testimony of his valuable serviees. A prema- 
him, at his country house, occupy himeelf in | ture death deprived the profession of one of its 
drawing out a humble plan and elevation with riging brightest ormaxents. The principal 
as much carefulness and exactness as if the edifice with which William Grellier’s name is 
world were still all before him, and he-had his | associated is that handsome strueture in Liver- 
fortune to make im it. His writing, like his | pool, “ the Royal Insurance buildings.” Another 
drawing, was always his best. The slow and fellow-pupil was. James Barr,,reaently deceased, 





careful way in whielt he invariably signed his the auther of “ Anglican Cliurch Architecture.” | 
and: showed T, give, however, even a brief account of the 


name was something r we gee 
the importance he attached to doing’ it well. ponils of the late Mr. Smith, both before and 
His measuring-books were models of meatness, Since the writer’s own time, would fill a 


honorary 
1842, that society was merged! in the Royal 


and even elegance ; 80 also were his caleulations 
for estimates; there was nothing of a harried 
or hasty character about even the most immig- 
nificant of his papers and notes. His heart was 
in his business, and thus business became his 
chief pleasure. 

In the most solemn act of bis life, his firstmar- 
riage, business came second to the ceremony 
itself. I have heard his eldest son, George, long 
since deceased, say, that after the wedding in 
the morning, his father went down to Windsor 
to measure some work. Windsor was then a 


| volume.. How several entered the Church, how 


_ others entered the army, how some followed one 


calling, some another, and some no calling at all, 


; would serve to show what a good practical 
| foundation this study affords for a variety of 


}subsequent professions, and that in the inter- 


| mediate and undecided stage of life which suc- 


| ceeds to boyhood, there is nothing better fora 


H 


| young mamto do than to court La bella Architet- 


tura, who amys to all her suitors, ‘‘ Love me, love 
my sistermalso.” 
H. C. Bartow, M.D., F.G.S8. 


much longer distance in time from London than | 
it is now. The lady he married was a Miss 
Howel, a daughter of a City functionary, the | SANATORIUM FOR HARROW SCHOOL. 


water bailiff, who on goimg once to consult the | 
eccentric Abernethy, and stating who he was, _=In the year 1864, the Sanatorium for Harrow 








the latter replied,— Water bailiff! sir, water School, af which we give illustrations in our 


bailiff! you mean t -and-water bailiff.” | nt number, was commenced, Previously to 
Mrs. Smith had aveultivated literary taste, but | this each boarding-house had a seé of sick-rooms, 
did not indulge her inclination for writing tothe where illness of every sort was aftended to, and 
detriment of maternal duties. They had a where every precaution was always taken to 
numerous family—five sons, two of whom are in prevent the spread of infection, though by such 
the church, and two daughters, the eldest of means alone it was not alwaysipossible to pro- 
whom died early. The present eldest son isthe vide against the communicatign of disease. 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A., perpeteal curate of Even now the same series of sielrooms exist at 
Werth, in Kent. Mir. Smith lived to a good old each house, and the same care amd attention are 
age, and retained tothe last much of that con- given personally to all ordinary forms of illness, 
stant cheerfulness amshgmisty of mind for which but all cases of infemtious disemmes are removed 
he had all through life been distinguished. to the Sanatorium. 
Those who have had the pleasure of meetinghim It is difficult to imagine how such a large 
ouly on business, and those who hawe been school aa.Harrow, with 500 scholars, was able at 
privileged to witness the expansion of tis heart all satisfaetorily to get on without such a safe- 
and his sportiveness in the bosom of Bis more guard against extraordinary, we had almost 
serious family, will never forget either that said ordinary, risks of infection; and it is indeed 
genial courtesy and pleasantry which made him greatly to the credit of the masters, and a strong 
a constant favourite, especially with the gentler proof of their care and attention, that the school 


sex, nor that unchilled juvenility which often was able so long to exist wanting an asylum of | 


led his loving wife laughingly to exclaim,“ Now, this Kimd against those insidious and fearful 
is he not the youngest of them all’ ? | visitations which, spite of care and attention, 

Mr. Smith had a natural turn for humour, and seem to come to all communities alike, but 
a talent for selecting thee@pmic points of astory which ane peculiarly obnoxious to such large 


and representing them wih dramatic effect, An numbers ef young people as are gathered toge- | 


ordinary narrative woulé thus in his hands ther at a public school. 


become transformed into a humorous description It was principally owing to the indefatigable | 
that made the gravest hearers laugh heartily, exertions: of the present—then the new—head | 
though he himself rarely joimed in suc noisy master, Dr. Butler, that all the unavoidable | 


demonstrations. | difficulties of the new arrangements were over- 

As Mr, Smith rose in his profession he became come, and the aed provided. far the prosecu- 
the benefactor of his famill, and though be may tion of the work. 

not have left the woniél a mea, in the) Wequotefrom the arcliitest’s report on the 
common acceptatiom of the word, yet he died ‘subject in 1863, to sow the orignal intention, 
rich in good deeds, and of him it may be truly before we speak of how it has been carried 
A in the words of holy writ, he rests from his out :— 

abours, and his woutlits do follow him. mm P 

The writer of thiagharé teibmie-tothe memory | yo 1,M*7 roman, Son Mite Character which. it is to 
of his once honouredimaster, entered Mr. Smith’s | asgume what will be the best site) thas it would probably 
ofices as an articled pupil in 1822: they were | ne desirable to maketh oar i at 
then in Bread-street Hill, and a Mr. Thomas pl cither by its position or its architecture. Yet at 
Nichols was the heagclerk. Nichols was a good the same time I presume it must be conveniently —* 
dranghtsman and mathematician, and perfectly | and large enough to contain the aecommodation mentione 
Well understood comstrustion: he made the | ‘e™e em pene po eng cay He SE 3 se mote a 
rig, for St. Paul’s Sclioall sud) for the tower Sepital, r Senet ome they — pas — oir 
of the late Royal Exchange. vemences of one, ay sufficient cubie 
_ His successor in that situation was Mr. A. B. Fe aa te paid not only to the aspect of the 
ma ton, who had taught painting in thefamily. | ,gms, with owes te obiain sunlight end air, and —— 
ayton came fi . Roper’s offices,.and was | frem cold wi : secure @ cheerful 

& person of. peng ag pan, to. the aad one associated with the everyday enjoyments of school 
Pleasant Tommy Nichols, as his predecessor | Rearing all thie in mind, I have made a small (though 
used familiarly to be called. Clayton had de- | imperfect) sketch, in order to see how the various require- 





as extra ing-rooms for servants, 
oe or store and lumber- 


The hiteotarsl f the b 
t. architec appearance of the building would be 
simple, = stone being used; but the character of 
| the school ings generally kept up, in the use of red 
se with a ieht - bricks introduced, and tiled roofs. 
| interior mi finished ially with stai 
varnished deal. _— senha 
Most of the sick-rooms would contain 1,000 cubic feet for 
each ent, and each room an open fireplace as one of the 
best possible ventilators. Allthe windows should be made 
to open, if required, and placed in such a way that by 
opening the door and the windows of the passage a 
thorough draught could be secured engarity ine seem. 
At the same time everything like a draught should be 
generally preventible by a system of warming and ventila- 
ting the passages aa well as therooms. For this pu a 
system of what may be called ‘ artificial’ ventilation hould 
be adopted to assist what may be termed the ‘ natural’ 
ventilation of doors, windows, fireplaces, &c.” 


The site itself was costly, and the building, 
owing to its position and special requirements, 
could not be a cheap one; yet, a great deal of 
accommodation has been obtained on an appro- 
priate site, and, as will be seen, at a moderate out- 
lay, viz., about 3,5001., exclusive of site, fencing, 
and a few items not necessarily belonging to the 
building. It is, however, only right to add that 

the fitting up of the laundry, &c. (which we shall 
describe), with the hot-water coils in the hall, 
was executed by Messrs. Benham and others at 
a cost additional to theabove. The whole works 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. Charles Forster Hayward, 
F.3.A., in a style consistent with other works by 
that gentleman at Harrow, and somewhat also in 
accordance with the local traditions of the spot, 
viz., in red brick, with a sparing introduction of 
stone dressings, ornamental patterns of black- 
headers, and with tiled roofs. 
It should be stated that the building is smaller 
than was at first intended, and the site larger 
than was actually required for the present; and 
the roadway had to be made as well as con- 
siderable special works for drainage. The 
advantages, however, are commensurate; for 
, perfect isolation at the end of a long private 
| road, yet with a cheerful view of habitations not 
_too near, a magnificent prospect extending to 
Windsor Castle in one direction, and, at the same 
| time, openness to all health-bearing breezes, with 
‘shelter from the coldest quarter, have been 
| secured, —at a distance not too far from the 
_ business of the school. 
| Advantage has been taken of the steepness of 
‘the ground to obtain a good basement,—the 
living-rooms in which look upon a terrace high 
above the remainder of the site, which is laid 
(out as a garden ; while the chief entrance is on 
what would be called the ground floor. 

The accommodation afforded by the basement 
is as follows :—Kitchen, scullery, servants’ room, 
larder, cellar, knives and boots, and coal places ; 
and there is an entrance on the terrace level. 

In communication with these rooms, but with a 
' chief entrance on the exterior and on the oppo- 
| site side, are a laundry, purifying-room, and the 
heating apparatus, which serves both these, as 
| well as the warming of the hall by hot-water 
coils. The purifying-room, which is a most im- 
| portant adjunct, is vaulted and capable of being 
| heated to a very high temperature, and therein 
is placed all linen, &c., to be thoroughly 
' cleansed,—and, if not reused, consumed. All 
| the steam and smell are, of course, carried off 
‘by the great draught of the furnace flues, and 
the articles are got rid of in the shortest possible 
| time, and with the least amount of handling— 
|by no means an important matter. On the 
| basement level, also, is the carriage-house, con- 
taining the special vehicle, which alone is allowed 
to be used for the conveyance of the infected. 

The entrance-porch, doorway, and hall, are 

made sufficiently wide for the entry of this 
carriage into the building; and the staircase is 
made unusually wide, and easy of tread, to allow 
of patients being carried up in their beds when 
necessary, though, of course, it would seldom 
occur that a patient arrived in such a state of 
prostration. It must be remembered no acci- 
dents or surgical cases are brought to the Sana- 
torium : its use is strictly confined to the treat- 
ment of infectious diseases. 
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Once in the hall, the general arrargements 
are clear: a short, wide corridor gives access, | 
on the right, to a convalescent room, a surgeon’s 
room and dispensary, a bath-room, and at the | 
end a “double ward ;” while adjoining, on awa 
other hand, are the W.C., &c.; the back stair- 
cases, down and up, and the lift, which is fitted 
with noiseless gear, and is built in a solid brick | 
shaft, with only the actual necessary openings | 
to it. The short passage-way, lighted from the | 
side (at one’s back on entering), conducts to the | 
matron’s rooms, and the stores immediately under | 
her care ; and for her use there is a private access | 
to the back staircase and the rest of the building. 

Ascending the staircase, which is of oak and | 
pitch pine,—unenclosed in any part, the under- | 
side of the stairs being as visible as the upper, and | 
all finished to show the woodwork,—we find the | 
upper floor a counterpart of the arrangement | 
thus described, except that the two rooms below | 
used for the doctor and for convalescents, form | 
the largest ward for three patients, or more if | 
necessary. The bath-room on this floor is also 
fitted as a nurse’s kitchen, withsmall range, &c., 
and the rooms over the matron’s rooms are quiet 
wards. Advantage is taken of the position of 
the hot-water cistern on this floor, to form an | 
airing-room for linen. 

The larger wards we have spoken of were 
designed for one or two beds each, generally only | 
one, but with a door of communication between | 

them, for the sake of taking advantage of the | 
feeling of companionship in youth generally, | 
and making cheerfulness an assistance to con- | 
valescence, as it would be in the many cases of 
the mildest character, to be treated in the build- | 
ing, while isolation or at least separation was | 
adopted for the more seriously affected patients. | 

The wards are separately ventilated from the | 
ceiling by Watson’s double tubes running up to, 
and enclosed in, a turret on the roof; at the 
same time open fireplaces are used, and open 
windows are available if required. By closing 
the passage-way, these rooms can be made a 
complete set for the treatment of a different 
disease from that attended to in the remainder 
of the building. 

At Eton, the wards are a series of small rooms 
for single patients—a system corresponding with 
that of the school generally ; but in the building 
of which we are speaking there is only one room 
unable to accommodate more than one patient if 
occasion should require, bat provision is made for 
enlargement at any time,so that moresingle rooms 
could be added if it were found desirable. The 
total number of beds now provided for is fourteen, | 
or eighteen when the house is quite full. Thesick- 
house at Rugby is used, we believe, as a sort of 
general hospital for all kinds of illness, and is | 
very popular amongst the boys; and the same, 
can be said of the Harrow sanatorium, as, indeed, 
the cessation from lessons and ordinary school 
discipline (with the substitution of special care 
and attention, with often no great feeling of 
debility, is likely to make it. 

The ventilation of the rest of the building is 
carried out by a large Watson ventilator in the 
turret over the priocipal staircase. Over each 
doorway is a set of louvre openings, which, com- 
municating with the upper part of passage-ways, 
carry the foul air that passes in this direction 
at once to this exit ; while open fire-lamp atoves 
and sash windows afford additional assistance. 
The part of windows above the transom is hinged 
also, and works by cords and pulleys, so that the 
upper part of the room can easily be filled with 
fresh air. The rooms are 12 ft. high, and each 
ward allows 1,200 cubic feet of space to each 
patient when the rooms are full,—otherwise, 
about double this quantity. Of course, the base- 
ment is cut off from the rest of the building for 
ventilation. 

The furnishing of the interior has been care- 
fully attended to, and carpets and curtains 
avoided as much as possible. The walls are all 
painted. The hall is paved with tiles partly, and 
the floors are stained and varnished. The works 
were carried out by a local builder; and its use. 
fulness has already been put to the test, and 
its importance proved as one of the institutions 
of the flourishing school founded by old John 
Lyon at Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

We have only to add that the Sanatorium is 
under the care of Dr. Hewlett and Dr. Bridg- 
water ; a lady presiding over the establishment. 














St. Mary’s, Newington.—Mr. Charles Hardy, 
Assistant-Surveyor of the borough of Leicester, 
has been appointed Surveyor of Sewers to the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington. 
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THE SEWERAGE OF BIRKDALE, 


Tuose who know anything of Southport will 
hardly have failed to notice the rapid increase of 
the neighbouring township Birkdale. Some few 

ears since what is now occupied by a consider- 
able population was then merely rabbit warren. 
Numerous residences have been erected, and the 
care and expense the proprietors have been at 
in forming gardens upon the barren sand, in 
most cases the whole of the soil having to be 
brought from a distance, show how the seaside is 
appreciated by the inland manufacturing popula- 
tion, from whom, among the substantial classes, 
both Southport and it are mainly fed. 

Southport and Birkdale have attained con- 
siderable reputation for mildness of climate, 
which has not failed to influence their prosperity. 
About five years ago Birkdale adopted the Local 
Government Act, and in consequence of the 
formation of new roads, and the rapid extension 
of property within that time, after considerable 
discussion, the Board have finally decided to give 
their district the benefit of a comprehensive 
system of sewerage, in lieu of the absorbent 
cesspool system now in vogue. The question of 
a suitable outlet formed one of the main difficul- 
ties to be dealt with ; as the objection to bringing 
outlet pipes on to the shore being insuperable, 
an arrangement for a disposal of the sewage 
inland became of prime consequence. These 
preliminaries having been settled, the Board 
have entrusted the preparation and carrying out 
of a sewerage scheme to Messrs. Reade & 


of the table is a roller to which the hammock is 
strapped, the other end being secared by hooks 
to the wall. The different tiers of cells are 
reached by an ornamental iron winding stair- 
case in front of the main entrance, with per- 
forated treads and risers, there being four 
flights and two landings, and is lighted by six 
windows, 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. Gin. From these 
landings there are balconies with ornamental 
iron fronts, resting on scroll brackets, which ex- 
tend the length of the corridors on both sides 
and give access to the two upper tiers of cells. In 
the tower, and easy of access from the second 
landing, is the officer’s day-room, and above that 
his sleeping-room, and from his position he can 
see down to the angles on either side of the cor- 
ridor. In each cell there is a handle which, 
when turned, strikes a gong near the officers’ 





rooms, and throws out an indicator at the cell 


the site of the Old Colosseum, in Stewart and 
Cowcaddens streets. It had a neat but unpre- 
tending appearance. There were two tiers of 
galleries, one of which was set apart es boxes, 
and the other for the accommodation of the 
“gods.” The gallery was seated for 1,000, pit 
and stalls for 1,600, while in the boxes sitting- 
room was provided for 700. The stage was 40 ft. 
in length with 33 ft. of proscenium. The 
theatre was lighted with a large crystal sunlight 
gaselier, situated in the centre of the roof. 








THE PHYSICAL 
COMMOTIONS THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
THERE is something really alarming in the 
persistency with which “ earthquakes in divers 
places” have for some time been manifesting 


which requires attention. There is a jet to give | themselves. In Iceland, last month, numerons 
acertain amount of light to each cell, while the Shocks were felt, not a few of them more or less 
corridor is lighted by jets from the scroll brackets | violent. At Tauras, in Russia, a violent earth. 
supporting the railings. The heating is by quake was felt on the 3rd of the present month : 
means of hot air, to obtain which there is a i direction, as in so many other cases, was 
saddle boiler under the corridor. A main ig 2°rth and south. Distinct shocks have been 


carried the entire length of this, and from it a felt at Weston - super - Mare, and in the east 


pipe is carried to each cell, the prisoner being 
able to regulate the temperature by letting in 
cold air if he chooses. Besides this, the hot 
blast can be regulated by the admission of cold 
air, and for close and sultry weather there is a 
stove in the extraction shaft for increasing the 
current of cold air. The water for the use of 





Goodison, civil engineers, of Liverpool. 


Among other things, Birkdale will possess | 


public gardens when the new portion of the 
Birkdale Park Estate (the property of Mr. T. W. 
Blundell) is completed. 





the prisoners is supplied from two large cisterns 
fixed above the corridor arch in the roof: each 
| prisoner obtains what he requires from a tap in 


of England itself: there, too, the direction 
was north and south. A clergyman complains 
that he was sadly maltreated by what he calls a 
typhoon, while walking between Winscombe and 
Axbridge: he was struck on the back all of a 
sudden by a whirlwind, and dashed along “ like 
a stone from a catapult” for 100 yards, and 
even rolled over and over after being dashed to 
the ground. Intelligence from Mexico announces 
that an earthquake took place on December 20th, 


his cell. The architect is Mr. R. Griffitha, of i the cities of Colima and Manzanillo. Several 


Stafford ; the clerk of the works, Mr. C. Smith; 
| and the builder, Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhamp- 
|ton, who has the contract for the new county 
asylam at Macclesfield, and has been engaged in 





COLUMNS IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | prison alterations at Stafford, Coldbath-fields, 


Ir has often occurred to me that in churches 
and other public buildings they might now | 
substitute for those heavy, massive stone pillars | 
often used, which are so expensive, tedious in | 
erecting, and so much obstruct both the seeing | 
and hearing, strong iron pillars, and then 
encase them in thick coloured glass, by which 
means they could give them the most beau- 
tiful polish, either plain or fluted, of the} 
most varied and attractive colours. No two of 
them need be alike, if it was considered advis- | 
able. I think the manufacture of glass has been | 


/and elsewhere. The total cost of the work, less 


| 6681. 4s. 6d. for old materials, was 3,9561. 1s. 11d., 
| and the personal superintendence of it is, for the 
; most part, due to Mr. F. F. Foxall and Mr. 


Elsdon, the foremen of Mr. Lovatt. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF A GLASGOW 
THEATRE BY FIRE. 
WE last week announced a telegram notifying 
the total destruction by fire of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow. It was situated at 


persons were killed, many houses were destroyed, 
and nearly all the buildings in both places were 
more or less damaged. On November 12th, too, 
an earthquake destroyed several houses in the 
state of Coahuila, and continued for two days 
with recurring shocks, fifty-eight in number. 
The country had previously been deluged by 
floods in the river Nazas, causing great distress : 
many people were drowned, houses were swept 
away, and vast quantities of provisions destroyed. 
A private letter received from Taranaki, in New 
Zealand, states that during the recent earth- 
quake there the earth seemed convulsed by a 
perpetual pulsation for six hours, and for forty- 
eight hours afterwards sleep was hardly possible, 
as the constantly-recurring shocks were very 
violent. There were no less than forty shocks. 
To other earthquakes which have occurred in 


brought to such perfection in this our day, that | the junction of Main-street, Cowcaddens, and India and elsewhere, even since this article was 
Stewart-street, the front entrance facing the! prepared, we have no room at present to refer. 


they would experience little if any difficulty in 

doing what I propose and suggest, in the most | 
perfect and satisfactory manner, and, by so doing, | 
ensure six most desirable things in this go-ahead | 


economy, space, efficiency, and time. 
St. Joun §. BRODERICK. | 


} 





NEW WING OF COUNTY GAOL, CHESTER. | 


TuIs work is now near completion. The old | 
buildings having been removed, says the local | 
Chronicle, the foundations were found to be | 
defective, and this anexpected obstacle had to be | 
surmounted by excavating the entire surface to, 
a depth of 14 ft., the foundation walls being | 
carried from a bed of concrete 4 ft. 6 in. deep, | 
which involved an outlay of £1,375. On the 
11th of November, 1867, the first stone was laid, 
and from that time the building progressed 
satisfactorily to the present. The form it takes 
is the section of an octagon, the front pre- 
senting two oblique angles, corresponding to 
the projecting angles of the chapel at the south- 
east of the gaol. The entire length of the 
building is 140 ft., the width 46 ft., and height 
to the ridge 43 ft. The front is of stone, 
scabble-faced, and taken from the old buildings, 
with the exception of the plinth course. The 
entrance is by a porch beneath a tower, or 
extraction shaft, which is 61 ft. from the ground, 
to which is attached a lightning condnetor, half- 
inch copper wire, with glass insulators. The 
outer entrance, under the tower, is secured by a 
door iron-plated on the inside and at the edges, 
and beyond this are ordinary folding-doors 
opening into the main corridor. The width of 
this is 12 ft. 6 in., and the height to the orna- 
mental cornice at the springing of the arch, 
33 ft. On either side of the corridor are the 
cells for the prisoners, 84 in number, in three 
tiers of 14 on each side. Each cell is 12 ft. by 


7 ft. 6 in., and 9 ft. 6 in. high, and is farnished 
with a table on ornamental brackets, a stool, 
& wash-tub, and water-closet, while at one side 





Established Normal Seminary. At a quarter | 


In arecent discussion at Melbourne, Australia, 


past eleven o'clock on the Wednesday night, before the Royal Society there, relating to the 
: at the conclusion of the performance of the| South American earthquake, it was stated that 
world of ours,— namely, beauty, lightness, pantomime of “Valentine and Orson,” the| the great wave which rolled on the coasts of 


‘audience was dismissed. About five minutes) New Zealand and all the eastern and southern 


after twelve persons in the street gave the alarm shores of Australia, on August 15th, must have 


of the stage nearest to Stewart-street. Ere the 
engines reached the scene of the fire the flames 
had got complete mastery over the building, 
and were bursting forth from the back of the 
stage onwards to the rear of the gallery. The 
fire brigade had then to direct their efforts in 
the way of preventing the flames from spread- 
ing to the contiguous buildings, and particularly 
to a tenement, part of which forms the corridor 
which led to the stalls and boxes. These efforts 


were successful, but it was not till near three | ciated by the inspired predictor. 


| 





| that the theatre was on fire, flames coming! rolled over the Pacific Ocean in eighteen hours, 
'from the roof above the gallery and that part | or at the rate of 383 miles an hour. 


We are no disciples of Dr. Camming ; but when 
a matter-of-fact practical paper like the London 
Times, under present circumstances, quotes 
Scripture as to “earthquakes in divers places,” 
one need not much fear making a little more 
particular allusion to predictions which may 
relate to cosmical and social laws of progress, 
which we as yet know little about, as we certainly 
do about the cause of these earthquakes, but 


which were, no doubt, seen clearly and appre- 
In the first 


o’clock that the flames had subsided. In fact, | place he alludes, as do Old Testament seers, to 
the fire did not cease raging till it had burned | “the latter days” as the opening of a great 


up everything that was combustible. The build-| summer, though atte 


nded by notable cosmical 


ing was insured by the proprietor, Mr. Hannay. and other disturbances. Thus, in the Book of 


Mr. Davis, the tenant, is insured for 2,0001.; 
but the value of his scenery and other pro- 
perties is estimated at 8,0001.; so that his loss 
is 6,0001. The actors, carpenters, and some 
musicians have lost their all—their dresses, 
tools, and instruments,—and may be a consider- 
able time out of employment. 

This is the fifth theatre in Glasgow which has 
been destroyed by fire. The first—a stone build- 
ing—was the Queen-street Theatre ; the second, 
the theatre—a brick erection, built by Anderson, 
the Wizard of the North, in the Jail-square ; the 
third, the Adelphi, also in the Jail-square, built 
of wood, and tenanted by Mr. Miller ; the fourth, 
the Theatre Royal, in Dunlop-street, a fine stone 
building, which belonged to Mr. Alexander, who 
also managed the theatre for himself; and the 
last, the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Cook’s Circus, 
in the Jail-square, also met with the same fate. 

The Prince of Wales’s Theatre, which was 








opened on the 3rd of August, 1867, was built on 


Amos, the seer, speaking of a vision he had, 
says,— I see a basket of summer fruit. Then, 
said the Lord, the End is come upon my people ;” 
and in accordance with this we find the following 
passage in Matthew, “Now learn a parable of 
the fig-tree. When his branch is yet tender and 
putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer ts 
nigh ; 80 likewise ye, when ye shall see ali these 
things, know that it is near, even at the doors.” 
“ These things”’ related not only to “earthquakes 
in divers places,” and “the sea and waves roar- 
ing,” but to “ stars falling from heaven,” the sun 
being darkened and the moon not giving light 
and becoming “as blood,” or, in other words, to 
a total eclipse of the sun, after the “ tribulation 
of those days” with “ wars and rumours of wars, 

* perplexity of nations,” and yet “ knowledge 
increased,” and great “running to and fro,” &c. 
Was there ever a time in the memory of man 
when “all these things” were so concentrated 
in any one year as in last year, when there 
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were “ earthquakes in divers places ;” when the 
falling meteoric showers excited great interest ; 
when there was an eclipse almost unprecedented 
for its totality; and when the blood-coloured 
prominences which surrounded the disk of the 
moon while it darkened the sun, might well be 
recarded as the true meaning of the passage 1D 
Revelations relating to the sun becoming black | 
and the moon as blood ? What all these earth- | 
quakes, at least, betoken, is a very grave problem 
for men of science to solve. No sneering can | 
extinguish this fact. 





THE DECAY OF STONE IN PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


Sirn,—For many years I have looked with grief 
upon the decay of stone in several of our large 
buildings, especially in such noble buildings as 
the Houses of Parliament,and many others which 
are ornaments to our metropolis. It seems a 
pity that after so much pains, anxiety, and ex- 
pense has been bestowed upon these, they should 
in so short a space of time crumble to decay. 

Now, as this decay must result from some 
cause, it is necessary that the exact cause be 
arrived at. It has been said on good authority, 
and by some of the cleverest men of the present 
day, that it is the smoke of London acting on 
the stone causes it to decay. 

The principal object of this paper, then, will 
be to show that the decay of stone does not 
result from this cause, and in order to substan- 
tiate this I will mention a few plain facts which 
will tend to show that the smoke does not act 
upon the stone in sufficient force to decay it. 

I have been to a great many quarries in 
various parts of Great Britain, and therefore 
have had the opportunity of noticing the stone 
on the spot from whence it is obtained, and I find 
there is a certain portion of stone that will perish 
in its own native air, and on its own soil, away 
from all smoke and soot; for instance, I have 
seen the Cheshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire stone, also the Glasgow white stone, 
and granites at various quarries, all perish in 
their own native air, and at most of these 
places there has been no smoke or soot to act 
upon them. 

Again, there was a large building erected in 


to these gateways is Apsley House, which is of 
Bath stone, and the stone of this building stands 
far better than the so-called Portland at the gate- 
ways. The exterior of the Grosvenor Hotel is 
mostly of Bath stone, and has been erected some 
seven or eight years, and not a single piece of 
this stone is decayed. And why? Because it 
was carefully selected. If this had been of a 
bad quality it would have perished before now ; 
and thus, while this Bath stone building stands, 


| some Portland ones have perished in less time 


than that above mentioned. 

This stone, then, that decays, is simply an in- 
ferior quality, which, if placed in any buildings, 
whether in town or country, will decay ; and not 
only will decay, but has already done so. For 
instance, many large buildings in the city of 
Oxford were erected out of stone obtained in 
the neighbourhood, without any regard being 
paid to the quality of that stone, and the result 
was as may be expected, in a few years these 
buildings went to decay. Had this stone been of 
a good quality, it would have remained sound 
and perfect, because some of the good quality 
obtained from the same neighbourhood was used 
at the same time as the above, and is as perfect 
now as when used. 

The above example must not be confined to 
Oxford only, for it is the same with our noble 
Houses of Parliament. It appears to me that two 
qualities of stone have also been used in this 
building, namely, a good and bad. The fault is 
not so much in the stone decaying as want of 


judgment in selecting the same ; because if stone 


be carefully selected, 1 am confident there will 


not be that decay there now is. 


When we take into consideration the various 


kinds of stone that are sent to London, and all 
different in quality, we will see that careful 
judgment ought to be exercised in the selection 
of the same. 
many sorts of stone. There are six distinct sorts 
obtained from Portland, five from Bath, and , 
fifteen from Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 
neighbourhood of Penryn, there are about sixty 
or seventy granite quarries, the granite differing 
in a great many of them both in colour and 
quality. 


I will here mention a few of the 


In the 


We also obtain eight different sorts of granite 


from Aberdeen and its neighbourhood, viz.,— 


three sorts from Peterhead, two from Mall, five 
from Dalbeattie, and three from the north of | 
Ireland. We thus see that great care and 
judgment ought to be exercised in the selection 
of the proper quality, but that judgment has not 
always been correct; for instance, the before- 
mentioned judge of stone condemned two barge- 
loads of Portland stone at some works for which 
Mr. Kelk was the contractor. I said at the time 
this stone was good and would stand the weather. 
Asa proof of this we afterwards used the whole 
viesing, ollew. we.4e aneeliin aaa till of these two barge-loads at the same works, and 
senean.. ft aee eee a in "7 Mm ; up to the present time not a single stone has 
ob some of eur buliiieds. ean 2 ering OOK | perished. And here I cannot help remarking 
sencee nied ahem sanioken . seatitiien. that some of our great men have a name which 
How can this be accounted for ? If the smoke | *™2Y® Sil before them, but have not the correct 


the west of London, and one of the late eminent 
judges of stone was appointed to examine the 
quality of the stone. Now after this gentle- 
mau had passed the stone for the West-end 
building, a great quantity of it perished before 
the roof wason. This must at once prove to 
our minds, and not only to us but to architects 
and engineers, that it is not the soot that causes 
the stone to decay in our public buildings, but 
the inferior ‘quality of the stone that was used. 
If the above proofs are not sufficiently con- 


unselected blocks. This is proved conclusively 
by the circumstance that the decay is most 
apparent in particular positions all round the 
building; for example, under the base moulding 
throughout, and under the first string. The stone 
in these long lengths would necessarily present a 
fair average of the quarry. The gentleman to 
whom our correspondent refers is obviously the 
late Mr. C. H. Smith. We have no right to 
doubt the assertion that his judgment failed on 
the ion stated ; but knowing well the experi- 
ence he had had, and the extent to which he had 
studied the subject, we may confidently ask, who 
knew more about stone than he did? and if he 
failed, in whose judgment can we even now place 
faith ? 











ACCIDENTS. 


| A portion of the embankment of the Bridge. 
' water Canal, at Trafford Moss, has given way, 
flooding a large extent of land in the neighbour. 
‘hood. It happened on the left or north-east side, 
near Barton-on-Irwell, opposite the Trafford 
Moss Farm. In a few hours the Irwell had re- 
ceived nearly the whole of the escaped water. It 
was found that the bank had given way at a 
‘place where a culvert has recently been con- 
structed, which passes beneath the canal and 
drains the moss. 

At Petersfield the floors of a malthouse be- 
longing to Mr. Crafts, in the Dragon-street, fell 
to the grouud-floor below, containing a quantity 
of malt and barley. Fortunately no one at the 
time was on the premises. The cause of the 
accident appears to have been from the beams 
resting in the walls having withdrawn from 
their bearings. The old building was burnt 
down in March last. The new malthouse was 
erected in the summer. 

A fire has occurred at the Town-hall, Crewe. 
A workman who was about to do some repairs, 
on opening the door of the news-room, was met 
by a volume of smoke. The fire brigade and 
engine of the London and North-western Rail- 
way Company attended without delay. The 
flames had by this time made their way into the 
large hall above. Some little delay occurred in 
getting a good supply of water; but upon secur- 
ing it, the exertions of the fire brigade were 
speedily rewarded by the abatement of the fire. 
The damage, fortunately, was not very extensive. 
A large space of the flooring of the hall is burnt 
| out, a couple of doors or so downstairs are de- 
stroyed, and some of the flooring there also 
and the smoke-room papering and paint are 
| damaged, as, indeed, is the paint in the hall as 
‘well. The fire would appear to have originated 
'in the passage leading from the news-room to 
' the smoke-room, in which passage the firewood, 
'&c., is kept. The origin of the fire is unac- 
counted for. 

A singular accident has happened in Flat- 
| street, Sheffield, by which two men were seriously 
injured. Messrs. Rodgers & Sons, the well- 
known cutlers, have lately added farther work- 
shops to their large premises in Norfolk-street, 
‘and in Flat-street a large chimney, 33 yards 


had such an effect upon these stones that are rueeee ciate eae eenrny sates eee 


upon the adjoining ones that are sound? Thus’ 
we again see that an inferior quality has been | 
mixed with a good. 

I have myself removed the accumulated soot | 


ffec : . } : 
decayed, why did it not act in the same manner | aad None gonial uree Pedpednenyersy - pm 


the reverse. 


It has also been mentioned that the granite at 
Waterloo Bridge is passing under the same pro- 


cess of decay as our stone, caused by the smoke : 


from the face of ini “ae me 
stone, and, on examining, found | this is not the cause, for it is well known that the 


st to b . ' | 
ut to be quite sound and perfect. These simple | granite which was brought to London at the. 


facts ought to convince any practical man, and 


cause of the stone decaying. 

The largest quantity of stone used in London | 
isof the Portland. I have walked through these 
quarries and examined the stone at this place and 
found it to perish in large quantities (remember 
this stone has not been subjected to the smoke). 
The stone then is brought to London, and used 
in the construction of buildings, and, as may be | 
expected, before the roof is fixed will be found 
to be in an advanced state of decay, and not 
only before the roof is fixed, but even after the 
stone has been used only two or three months ; 
then our scientific men say it is the smoke acting | 
upon the stone causes the decay, whereas if 
proper judgment had been used, and the stone 
of the right quality, the smoke would have had | 
little or no effect upon it. 

A great quantity of the Portland stone that is | 


the present day. I have seen granite almost as 
soft as grit stone, and possessing all the elements 
of decay. I have also seen granite in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen decayed in the inside of a 
new building, where it has been screened from 
smoke and the weather. 

Thus, I have endeavoured, in the first place, 
to show it is not the soot that decays our stone ; 
and, secondly, that this stone that decays is of 
an inferior quality. 

It must not be supposed from the above that 
there are no good stone buildings in London, as 
several are now passing before my mind, but 
time will not permit me to offer any comment 
on these. WILLIAM Cross, 

Manager of the Prince Consort Memorial. 


*,* We willingly allow Mr. Cross, as a 


high, has been erected. The whole of the works 
,and the chimney were completed without an 
|accident, but, the chimney being finished, it 

became an object of curiosity to go up it, and on 
| Saturday afternoon many persons ascended. The 
| apparatus used in the ascent was the same as 
| was used in the course of building the chimney 
|—-namely, a wooden box, drawn up inside by a 


Is a . 3 | time Waterloo Bridge was being built was of an | a Ps 
also our geologists, that the smoke is not the | inferior quality compared to the granite used at | rope extended from “legs” at the top of the 


| chimney toa crab in the yard. A mason and a 
| bricklayer, among others, went up, three other 
| men being at the crab, which two of them were 
|accustomed to work, but the third was lending 
|@ hand, and it is supposed that he rested his left 

hand on a bar at the top, and by so doing dis- 
| engaged the “catch” which locked the spindle 
'of the crab into its place. At all events, the 
'catch did become disengaged, and the effect of 
this was that the spindle got out of its place, a 
small cog-wheel at the end of it, which worked 
into the big cog-wheel of the drum, coming away 
from the larger wheel altogether. ‘There was 
then nocheck on the drum round which the rope 
was coiled, and of course the weight at the other 
end caused the rope to unwind with great 
velocity, the two men in the chimney coming 
| down like stones. The crab being thrown out 





used in London perishes far sooner than the | practical man of good experience, to express|of gear, the men atthe handles had no con- 
Bath. Asa proof of this I will refer to the en-| his opinion, What he says is to a great extent | trol over it, as the revolution of the drum did 
trance gatewaysto the park at Hyde Park Corner. | correct, but it is not wholly so. The decay of | mot affect the handles in any way. When the 
These are of Portland stone; nearly all this| the stone of the Houses of Parliament (and | accident happened the two men were within two 
stone has perished, and is still perishing as fast | which, by the way, is usually described as more | or three yards of the top, so that their fall was 
a8 time will permit. Now the adjoining building | extensive than it is), is not a case of selected and | about 30 yards, One had a leg broken, and the 
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other a serious scalp-wound, but neither was 
killed outright. The contractor for the chimney 
and works was Mr. John Wilson, of Sheffield. 

A terrible accident occurred at Delhi on 
December 5th. Some masons were employed 
plastering an arch of the new bridge across the 
branch of the river between the fort of Delhi 
and Salimgurh lel with the railway-bridge, 
when the arch fell in, burying the men beneath 
its ruins. Out of ten men extricated from the 
mass of masonry, only one was found to be 
breathing, and he died soon after. 





a 





WIDFORD CHURCH, HERTS. 


Tue parish church of Widford, like many 
others of the Hertfordshire churches, had fallen 
into a bad condition. A year or so ago, how- 
ever, the vicar, and some of the leading inha- 
bitants, took the matter up, funds were raised, 
and the charch having been restored, was re- 
opened for service on the 14th inst. The bishop 
of the diocese, Rochester, preached on the occa- 
sion, and the village kept holiday. It deserves 
mention that one of the lady residents assisted 
in raising the fand by sketehing and lithograph- 
ing views of a number of the churches in the 





: country, and which found sale in the neigh- 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. bourhosd. Readers of Ommten poe en 
MONEY MATTERS, LEICESTER-SQUARE, OXFORD- remember that Widford is the scene of his 
STREET UNDERGROUND, _tale “Rosamund Gray ;” and from the church. 

Tue usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board yard, looking across the valley of the Ashe, 
of Works was held oa Friday in last week. The is seen the Wilderness, formerly a pleasawnce 
financial statement presented showed the total of the old mansion at Blakesware, where a 
cash balance in the hands of the treasurer on relative of Charles Lamb was housekeeper, 
the 1lth of January to be 234,9281. 17s. 11d. and which he often mentions in his writings. 
Payments were ordered to the amount of The works at the church have been done 
9,3961. 18s. 3d. The sinking fund now amounts under the direction of Mr. G. E. Pritchett, 
to 110,8821, 2s. 5d. New Three per Cent, architect, by Messrs. Bell & Son, of Cambridge. 
Annuities. The tower has been thrown open by the 
The Chairman said he had received a com- removal of a gallery and modern boarded in- 
munication from Mr, O’Beirne, M.P., stating closure. The whole church has been reseated 
that a proposal had been set on foot to baild on and paved with encaustic tiles. The roofs have 
the vacant piece of ground in the centre of been restored and panelled. All the masonry 
Leicester-square. ‘The amount proposed to be and buttresses have been repaired, leaving the 


upper story, which was approached by an external 
flight of steps. The west front of the church 
had evidently been modernized, even at that 
period, and most of the gables had been deformed 
by scrollwork. 

The remains of these buildings are not very 
extensive, as they have been destroyed at various 
times, and the materials sold. However, a con- 
siderable portion of one of the nave arcades 
exists, with several of the monastic offices. 

We have not been informed what portions are 
rebuilt, or whether a thorongh restoration of the 
whole building is contemplated. 








FALL OF WALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Sizr,—Human life is cheap, that is, under 
certain circumstances. Another bricklayer has 
succumbed to the injuries he received when he 
fell with his fellows at Fairfield, and is dead. 
An enlightened British jary, under the direction 
of the borough coroner, have sat upon him, and 
have delivered a verdict similar to those already 
given by juries on the two others who died from 
the same cause previously, viz. ;—‘ Accidental 
death, caused by the rains,” a verdict equivalent 
to the old one of “Died by the visitation of 
God,” and one which I utterly repudiate as being 
false, for if ever there was an accident which 
might have been predicted and prevented this 
was one. 

I have visited the fatal spot again, and see 








raised for building purposes was about 80,0001. original stonework untouched as far as possible. 


It was resolved that a communication should be A vestry has been added on the north side, and 


sent to Mr. O’ Beirne, to the effect that the Board the church has been warmed with hot-water 

will do all in their power to prevent the open pipes supplied by Mr. Waller, of London. 

space from being built upon. | Three ancient wall paintings in the chancel 
A deputation from the vestry of 8t. Maryle-| have been preserved. One of these, on the north 

vone and residents in the locality of Park-road, | side of the chancel, is particularly interesting, 


Regent’s Park, attended the Board to present a/| as it represents the Saviour seated in judgment | 


memorial with reference to the application of|/on a rainbow; swords proceeding out of his 
Messrs. White & Sons for erecting buildings in| mouth; his feet and hands pierced; there are 
front of the present line of frontage in Park-road, | figures around him (probably of angels) blowing 
as laid down by the superintending architect.| trumpets. Another of them is on the eastern 
The memorial was referred to the Works Com- | wall, probably representing St. Peter in Eucha- 


mittee for consideration and report. 


A memorial was presented from the Board of | siastic mitred pronouncing a benediction. 
Works for the Strand district against the pro- | randus makes mention of these paintings. 


posed Oxford-street underground railway. This 
memorial was also referred to the Works and 


| ristal vestments; and a third shows an eccle- 


Da- 
The 
chairs in the chancel are the gift of Miss Hamond. 
The altar-cloth was presented and worked by 


Improvement Committee for report, but it is the Misses Palmer; and Mr. Spencer Lewin pre- 


said the bill has been withdrawn. 


The clerk to the Board presented a report from | the ancient chalice. 


the Finance Committee, which recommended 
certain payments to be made, and amongst the 


| sented a new flagon and alms-dish, and restored 


The piscina and sedilia 
were both blocked up, but were found when the 
works were going on; also a Norman capital, 


items were the following :— | which was embedded in an old buttress. The 


W ilkinson, J.—Counsel’s Fees, May and June, 1863.— 
Woolwich and silvertown Drainage ......... £45 3 0 
Cabtio. Mate Savseiicsacstsnsspustebcis 
GADCRYS .... dreidiip steed ante 
Thames Embankment Approaches one 
Chelsea Embankment ................0s000+ eapencs 





£743 8 0 


Mr. H. L. Taylor drew the attention of the 
Joard to the enormous charges for counsel’s fees 
paid to Mr. Josiah Wilkinson for two months 
ouly. Mr. Dalton (chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee) said Mr. Smith, the solicitor to the Board, 
used his discretion as to the counsel he employed, 
and for his part he could see no reason because 
Mr. Wilkinson had been a member of the Board 
he should not be employed. He believed that 
the House of Commons had laid down the 
charges to be made by counsel. The report of 
the committee was ultimately approved, and the 
money will be paid. 

A report was presented from the Finance Com- 
mittee stating the result of a negotiation for a 
loan of 150,0001, for the purpose of completing 
the Whitechapel, Holborn, and Kensington im- 
provements, and the formation of Finsbury and 
Southwark Parks, and recommending that the 
offer of Mr. Pepper to obtain the advance of 
that sum for a puriod of five years at 44 per cent. 
be accepted. This recommendation led toa long 
discussion, Mr. Roche expressing his great dis- 
satisfaction at the way in which this money was 
Proposed to be raised. He saw no reason why 
they should not go to the fountain-head in the 


belfry is in course of renovation; there are five 


_ bells, one of which being cracked, has been sent | 


away to be recast. 








THE ABBEY OF AFFLIGHEM. 


THE ancient Abbey of Afflighem, near Alost, 
which has been in ruins for sixty years and more, 
is, we understand, about to be restored to its 
original uses, and has again passed into the 
hands of the Benedictine Order. 

At the period of the dissolution of the religious 


nothing to alter in the account which I gave you 
| at the time of the accident, an account which 
| I shall leave your readers to compare with the 
| verdict, and I have no doubt many will concur 
| with me in my opening remark, that “ Human 
| life is cheap.” 

Bat, sir, I fear that this accident, of which I 
have told you, is not the only one on the same 
| spot of which I shall have to make report. Not 

only are the remaining internal walls so bulged 

jand shaken that they will have to be taken 
down, but the front of the house has collapsed, 
and the party-wall, which contains the chim- 
_neys of that side of the house, and of the 
| other which is to be built against it, has formed 
| itself into a fine curve outwards, of some 6 in. 
‘or 8 in. rise, and is also likely to fall. But 
the builder is sanguine, and hopes yet to save 
|his carcass, and so he is getting in the foun- 
dations of this new house, which is to form a 
_prop and support to the disabled one. Work- 
/men meanwhile working in and about the build- 
jing, the district surveyor also calling occa- 
_ sionally, and looking on. 

This seems to me a very wrong state of 
things, and one calling for immediate alteration. 
Does the district surveyor do his duty, or is the 
law which he executes insufficient? Houses 
here are usually run up with 9-in. outside and 
party walls of inferior bricks and mortar, and 
very inferior workmanship, and without bond or 
wall-plates, and yet they are expected to stand. 
| That they do not stand when any great strain is 

put upon them is well instanced by the fall of 
three houses on this same estate on Sunday, 
| 27th of December last. These three carcasses 





houses in Belgium, which took place at the com- were built in a row and adjoining, with good 
mencement of this century, the Abbey of | sized plan and four stories high, and were ready 


Afflighem was one of the most magnificent 
establishments belonging to the Order of St. 
Benedict, in the “ Low Countries.” Originally 
founded in the year 1083, it had been several 
times rebailt. The earliest portion of the 
buildings then in existence was the nave of the 
chureh, which was erected between the years 
1122 and 1144. The church was of great size, 
and consisted of a long nave and aisles, with 


two towers at the west end, transepts with an | 


eastern aisle, and a very spacious choir, without 
aisles. The nave was Romanesque, the transepts 
Transitional, and the choir, which was erected in 
1204, was fine Early pointed. Unfortunately, 
the interior of the church was entirely modernized 
in the year 1762, under an architect of the name 
of Dewez, who covered the grand old Romanesque 
arches and pillars with wretched “ Roccoco” 
ornaments in stucco. Most of the abbey build- 


money-market ; and by issuing bonds for small ings were also re-erected by Dewez, and although 
amounts, they would be readily taken up when very magnificent in their way, were quite out of 
it was known that those who advanced the money keeping with the church and other ancient por- 
had the entire rates of the metropolis as security tions of the monastery. A very interesting 
for the payment, and they wouid be content to little “ birds’-eye view” of this abbey as it 
receive a very much lower rate of interest than appeared at the end of the seventeenth century 
was then proposed to be accepted by the com- is to be seen in the “ Brabantia Sacra. This 
mittee in their negotiations with Mr. Pepper. engraving is by Harrewyn, and represents the 
He moved an amendment, which was negatived | church crowned with curious bulbous” spires. 


by a maiori ‘ iwinal | : r to have been very extensive, 
Y & majority of 21 to 14, and the original | The cloisters appea hem was a large building 


'to receive the roof. A gust of wind came and 
‘levelled them with the ground, leaving only a 
' small part of the back of the last house stand- 
| ing. 

| Itis high time that some protection should be 
|given to tenants, who are often compelled to 
‘inhabit the houses they occupy, but who are 
/now liable to plague, pestilence, and sudden 
| death from the want of previous ane x: 








ST. MARY’S, WARKWORTH. 


Tae Church of St. Mary, Warkworth, 
Northamptonshire, was reopened on Tuesday, 
the Sth inst., by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
after renovation. It is of the late Decorated 
period, and was probably built on the site of the 
chapel of the Old Castle of Warkworth (the ruins 
of which were removed within the last few 
years). It has suffered much from alterations 
made at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and also from a “restoration” carried out 
about thirty years ago, when the greater 
part of the beautiful carved oak fittings for 
which this church was noted were either removed 
or destroyed. 4 

At the commencement of last year, Miss 
Horton, of The Holt, Middleton Cheney, the 
lady of the manor, determined to restore the 
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and generously provided the whole of the neces- 
sary funds for that purpose. The works are now 
completed, at a cost of about 2,5001., and have 
been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. H. Driver, of West- 
minster. Messrs. Franklin & Sons, of Dedding- 
ton, were contractors for the work generally ; 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne supplied the 
stained glass; Messrs. Minton & Hollis the 
ornamental tiles; and the altar-cloth has been 
worked by Miss Draper, of Banbury. 

The principal works executed have been :— 
Rebuilding the chancel on the old foundations 
(in place of the barn-like structure of the seven- 
teenth century) ; building south arcade to nave ; 
re-roofing the whole of the church and reseating 
it with oak seats, using the fine old ends that 
remained in the church; lowering the floor to 
its former level, and resetting in stone slabs the 
two fine brasses found under the floor of the Lady 
Chapel; cleaning the beautiful thirteenth-cen- 
tary altar tomb to Sir John de Lion from the 





THE BUILDER, 


OrNAMENTAL Tites, &c.—J. Walker. Dated 


tion the patentee perforates the absorbent mould 


mould and the moulded tile, and cause the two 
to separate more readily. Also, in place of filling 


slab of clay or clays by means of a press or 
otherwise, and the requisite impression is thus 
formed on the batt or slab of clay or clays, the 
holes giving free escape to the air and allowing 
the clay to penetrate into all the recesses of the 
mould afterwards in the usual way. The hollows 
in the moulded slab or batt of clay or clays are 
| filled in with clay of another colour or colours, 
‘and the tile is finished as heretofore. The same 
process of manufacture is applicable to slabs, 
bricks, and other articles. 











18th February, 1868.—Stoves made according to 


Portante Sroves.—J. J° J. Hinks. Dated | 


| from the blast passage in the hood should be 


17th February, 1868.—According to this inven-| made adjustable. 


PuLLEYS FoR SuspENDING WINDOW FrRAamMes,— 


in the parts where it is recessed, in order to| F, Ryland. Dated 12th March, 1868.— The 
form the pattern with small holes, which serve | patentee claims making on the inner sides of the 
to supply the air more freely between the die or | frames or boxes of the said pulleys bushes or 


annular projections, and forming the shoulders 
of the axles of the bowls or wheels, or the cen- 


the mould as usual, he forces it upon a batt or | tral bosses of the bowls or wheels of the said 


pulleys, in the same planes as the sides of the 
bowls or wheels for the purpose and substan. 
tially in the manner described. 

OrnaMENTING State, &.—J. 8. Gee. Dated 
16th March, 1868.—Here the patentee first pre. 
pares the design correctly in accordance with 
the effect desired to be produced upon a sheet of 
prepared or lithographed transfer paper, or paper 
cloth, or other suitable material, prepared on one 
side or face thereof for the purpose of receiving 
the colours which are afterwards intended to be 
removed therefrom in a body. The surface of 
| the slate or other material to be ornamented 





whitewash which disfigured it; and restoring | this invention are especially suitable for burning having been cleaned and prepared to receive 
the porch to its original form. A vestry ba8 petrolenm oil or petroleum spirit, but other | the coloured ornamentation, the sheet of pre- 
been also built, the church warmed, and the | liquid combustibles may be employed. The! pared paper, cloth, or other fabric or material, 


churchyard properly drained. 








patentees construct a portable stove in the fol- 
lowing manner :—the body of the stove consists 
of a hollow perforated cylinder of metal, the 


COMPETITIONS. | bottom of which has an opening sufficiently 

Hull: St. Silas Church Competition.—This | large to permit of the cone of the burner being 
church, according to the conditions issued by the passed through it. The said body is supported 
committee, is to hold 650 adults; the cost, in-| above the lamp at the required distance by 
cluding foundations for the tower, is not to means of arms or brackets on the lamp-stand. 
exceed 3,5001. The premium for the selected | The lamp is supported on a stand provided with 
design is 251, and for the second best design | 


ceived eight designs. The design bearing current of heated air and products of combustion 


the motto ‘‘Argus’’ has been selected for the | from the lamp pass, and on the top of the per- 
first premium, and “ Why not?” for the second. | forated cylinder a hot-water reservoir or boiler | 


The church is to be built of red brick, with stone | fits. The hot-water reservoir has a conical tube | 
dressings ; the arrangement of plan shows a nave | passing through it, up which the current of hot 
of four bays, with north and south aisles, and a | air from the lamp rises and passes into the room. 
chancel with south aisle, the latter to be used for | The cover of the hot-water reservoir and conical 





handles, by means of which the stove may be | 
101.; the competition was confined to local | carried about. A short distance above the flame | 
architects, and from whom the committee re-|is a hollow cone of sheet metal, up which th 


having the surface of the design first coated 


| with a thin layer of cement or adhesive liquid, 
is then applied to the surface to which the orna- 
mentation is to be transferred, and upon the 
application of friction and pressure to the back 
of the sheet, with the aid of water or other 
liquid to discharge the coloured design or orna- 
mentation from the sheet, the coloured design is 
readily transferred. The slate, marble, or other 
material treated is then stoved or baked, and 
the colour or colours having been thoroughly 
dried and hardened, the surface is afterwards 
coated with varnish, and again subjected to heat 
during a sufficient period. When prepared it 
may be repeatedly varnished and stoved alter- 
nately, and finally polished in the manner at 
present practised in producing enamelled slate. 








vestries and organ. The tower will be at the 


forming the porch and south doorway. The 
seating, of red wood, varnished, will accommo- 
date 676 adults in the nave and aisles; also 40 
seats in the chancel for choir. The author of the 
design selected for the first premium is Mr. 
R. G. Smith, of Guildhall Chambers, Hall. 
Everton Hospital for Infectious Diseases.—The 
committee of this hospital having advertised for 
plans and specification for the erection of a new 
building upon the present site, received designs 
from sixteen competing architects. With the aid 
of a committee appointed by the members of the 
Liverpool Medical Institution, two plans have 
been selected—the first by Mr. Thomas Cook, of 
South Castle-street; the second by Mr. Joseph 
Ivimey, of Euston-square, London ; to whom the 
first and second, premiums of 501. and 251. re- 
spectively will be awarded on the committee 
being satisfied that the building can be com- 
pleted for the sum specified. The committee do 
not bind themselves to carry out either of the 
selected plans. ‘ | 
Dovor Priory Competition.—The design marked 
No. 1, London, which gained the first premium 
(521. 10s.) was sent by Mr. F. A. Klein, of 
Cannon-street, London. The design marked 
L. 8. D., which gained the second premium 
21l.), by Mr. A. G. Hennell, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. There were seventy- 
five designs sent in. | 


PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. | 


APPARATUS FOR INCREASING, REGULATING, AND | 
CONTROLLING THE Heat AND DravGut IN Stoves, | 
&c.—A. Middlemist. Dated 27th January, 1868. | 





This invention consists in the adaptation to the | 
back part of the range, stove, or fireplace of a| 
rectangular or other formed box or case, pro- | 


vided with a damper or valve to be employed in 
connexion with the grate, stove, or otherwise, so 
as to regulate the passage of the air, heat, and 
smoke within the chimney, and accelerate or 
diminish the draught to or from the fire by means 
of a mouth or opening. The apparatus whereby 
this is effected may be formed of wrought or 
cast iron or other material, and fitted or adapted 
to any or all of the various descriptions of grates 
or stoves at present in use; or new grates or 
stoves may be so constructed as to have the in- 
vention combined therewith. 

Winvow Sun Buinps.—W. E. Newton. A com- 
munication. Dated 30th January, 1868.—This in- 
vention is not described apart from the drawings. 


tube is so formed that the heated air in passing 


south-west corner of the nave, the first stage | into the room carries with it a portion of steam 


ARBITRATION CASES. 
WHO IS WRONG? 
Tue Liverpool corporation some time ago ob- 





rising from the water, and thus keeps the air of 


| the room sufficiently supplied with moisture. By tained the sanction of Parliament to appropriate 


means of a tap hot or boiling water may be | a 
drawn from the boiler. The lower part of the | Sate "ee ainda ie © Pagar . 
body may be made of glass, eo that the lamp | second, daring twelve hours per day. The 
serves as a source of light as i 96g claims of thirteen out of the fifteen millowners 
When the body of the stove is of metal, © | and riparian proprietors had been satisfied some 
patentee inserts near the bottom = piece or | time ago, but it was found impossible to arrange 
pieces of talc, through which the state of the | amicably with the remaining two, Mr. John 
flame can be observed. |Park and Mr. Rodgett, and these cases had 
ManvracturE or CompresseD Bricks.—H. | therefore to be referred to arbitration. Mr. C. 
Chamberlain. Dated 18th February, 1868.— EF, Cawley, M.P., acted as arbitrator on behalf 
This invention consists essentially in pressing of the corporation ; Mr. J. Bancroft, on behalf of 
the brick two or more times, and each time in @ ¢laimants ; and Mr. George Pownall, as umpire 
fresh mould, so that the second pressure which jn both cases. 
is exerted upon a brick delivered from the first In the first case claimant produced eleven 
mould in the more or less defective state usual yaluers, whose estimates varied from 21,8001. to 
in dry brick moulding, perfects the article by 35,0001., the average of the whole being 27,4201. 
completing the expulsion of the confined air and The corporation brought forward four valuers, 
equalising the density of the brick, which, ac- | the average of whose estimates was 3,2111., and 


cording to this invention, is turned over or re- 
versed whilst passing from one mould to another, | 
and, consequently, becomes equally pressed on | 
the top and bottom surfaces. | 


MacHINERY FoR Exnaustinc AIR, SUITABLE 
TO BE USED FOR VENTILATING Mines, &.— 
J. G. Jones. Dated 19th February, 1868.—Here 
the patentee constructs a casing which is 
mounted on a central axis, and around the axis, 
on one or on both sides, are apertures for the 
passage into the casing of the air from the mine 
or other place to be exhausted. The casing has 
two or more hollow arms formed upon it, which 
spring from the central portion of the casing 
approximately in a radial direction opposite to 
that in which the casing is driven. The end of 
the arm is open, and forms the exit for the ex-| 
haust air from the mine or other place. On the | 


leading or convex side of each arm there is | 


| formed a hood to take in air. It has a wide open 
| Mouth, which receives the air standing in its 
| course, as the hood is carried round with the 
| other parts of the casing. From the mouth the 
| air-passage in the hood gradually diminishes in 


| area in passing outwards along the arm until at 
| Some distance from the outer end of the arm the 
| hood opens into the exhaust-air passage in the 
arm, and the air taken in by the hood conse- 
quently enters this passage and acts as a blast to 
urge forward the current of air issuing from the 
mine or other place through the arm. When 
the apparatus is required to work under varying 
conditions it is desirable that the plate which 
separates the exhaust-air passage in the arm 








the umpire awarded 56,8821. 

In the second case, namely, Rodgett’s, the 
average value as ascertained by the array of 
witnesses called by claimant, was 13,4701.; the 
average of the four corporation witnesses was 
3,1691., and the award of the umpire, 3,9361. ! 





ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Sir,—On the subject of the responsibilities of 
architects for defects of workmanship, which the 
most careful supervision will not always ade- 
quately provide against, I send you herewith a 
copy of a clause which I have for some years 
past uniformly introduced into my contracts 
to meet this particular contingency; it is as 
follows :— 

** Provided, nevertheless, that no final or other certifi- 
cate shall, under any circumstances, cover or relieve the 
contractor from his liability for any fraud, default, or 
wilful deviation from this contract or works described in 
specification ; but he sball always remain responsible for 
such fraud, default, or wilful deviation, and for the con- 
sequences thereof, whether the same be discovered or 
noted previously to the granting of such final or other 
certificate or not.” 

This should, of course, be introduced after the 
clause specifying the payments and certificates. 
It is perfectly equitable and most admirably 
adapted to the cases against which it is par- 
ticularly aimed. It has, moreover, this especial 
advantage; that retaining the responsibility of 
the contractor after the certificates are given, it 
does away with one of the main inducements to 
bad work. H. :B. @. 
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ARCHITECTS AND “ QUANTITIES.” 


Sir,—As there was a long discussion in your 
columns some few months back, relative to the 
desirability of the architect supplying his own 
quantities for new workhouse at Hertford, or in 
fact of any architect supplying his own quan- 
tities, perhaps it may interest your readers to 
know the result, and to warn architects against 
adopting a similar course of procedure. 

From the Hertford Mercury. 
‘* NEW WORKHOUSE. 





St. George's Chapel, Windsor, A.D. 1507.— 
William Vertue, Freemason, executed the groined 
ceiling at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Eton Ovllege, A.D. 1441, December.—There 
were thirty-five Freemasons employed. 

Tower of London.—The Freemasons’ work 
between the 4th of June “laste paste,” unto 
September 7th, 24th year of Henry VIIL., is 
described by a document now in the Chapter- 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Nottingham.—The new Mechanics’ Hall, re- 
placing the one that was burnt in 1867 upon the 
same site, is nearly completed, and was opened 
on the 19th instant. What remained of the old 
building has been restored and incorporated with 
the new. The lofty portico fronting Milton- 
street remains, but the entrances are parallel 





house, Westminster. 
Louth Steeple, A.D. 1627-8.— The spire was 





A report, dated January Ist, was put in from the 
building committee, who met at the new house on New | 
Year's Day,—present, Mr. Abel Smith, Mr. Mortlock, | 
Mr. |Cocks, Mr. Squire, Mr. Baker, Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Brandram. 


It stated that the committee had inspected the new | 


workhouse, 


Mr. Peck had made a statement respecting the extra 


brickwork, and had expressed himself satisfied with the 
construction of the tauk to which Mr. Cousins had 
jected. 
one. Peck attended, and ssid, with regard to an alleged 
error in taking out the quantities of the brickwork, that 
he did not wish to get rid of his responsibility, but there 
was an error of 84rods177 ft., and the amount of extra 
work was equal to 1,162. 
jhe Chairman asked if it was necessary to take action 


oe. Brandram said he thought not; the Board had 
nothing to do with it. Mr, Peck had guaranteed the 
accuracy of the quantities. 

The error was stated to have been caused by an omissioa 
by a clerk in Mr. Peck’s office. 

“Mr. James asked whether Mr, Peck had received any 
money on account. 


Mr, Sworder said, No.” A Svuzvzror. 





NEW MODE OF TOLLING GREAT BELLS: 
WORCESTER. 


Tue 4}-ton bell lately cast by Messrs. Taylor, 
of Loughborough, for Worcester Cathedral, has 
been hung on a new plan, which, with the bells 
and clock on the model of the Westminster one, 
is designed by Mr. Denison, Q.C., and gives a 


repaired by “ Thomas Englefield, Freemason and 
steeple mender.” E. W. 8. 





MATTERS THEATRICAL. 


Haymarket Theatre.—“ Home,” a new, if not. 
wholly original, comedy, by Mr. T. Robertson, 
the author of “Caste” and other excellent 
dramatic pieces, has been produced here with 
complete success,—that sort of success which 
must force all who are interested in stage produc- 
tions to go and see it. The story, though slight, is 
compact and “washable.” Some of the situations 
are novel; the language throughout is pointed 
and good, and it is thoroughly well acted by Mr. 
Sothern, Mr. Compton, and Miss Ada Cavendish 
(the original Venus of “Ixion”). Miss Ione 
Burke and Miss Caroline Hill fill smaller parts 
efficiently. A young actor, brother of a gentleman 
already acting in this theatre, made an agreeable 
impression. He was wrong to take a name, 
| Astley, so little different from that of au actor 
beginning to become known at the Adelphi. 
| Mr. Backstone, in announcing the new piece for 
| repetition until farther notice, said to his audi- 
ence,—“ I kaow yon all like home, and I hopa 
you will find it here for many nights to come.” 
|In “ The Frightful Hair,” which is very fanny, 
Mr. Kendal, an actor fast rising in his profession, 


new effect to bells which are too heavy to be | makes a decided hit, His travestied imitation 
rung in full swing. The gudgeons or pivots are | °f the principal actor in Lord Lytton’s play, in 
wedge-shaped, like those of a scale-beam, and | Voice, manner, and appearance, is strikingly 


roll on hand-brasses very slightly hollowed : the | 8°04, and is sustained throughout the entire 
friction is thereby so little that the bell can be | Piece. Some of the parodies are exceedingly 


tolled by one man with one hand, and was so 
tolled for afternoon service last Sunday (Jan. 17), 
by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, of Devonshire, 
who is a small man, and nearly 80, as well as by 
Mr. Denison himself, and the Rev. R. Cattley, 
the author of the scheme for the peal of 12 
bells and the clock. It is actually much easier 
than pulling the clapper by a rope, besides being 
less likely to crack the bell ; and the tone of the 
bell came out much more grandly than with 
clappering. There is no doubt that the heaviest 
bells in England might be made tollable in this 
way at a very small expense, some of which are 
never heard now, except very inadequately 
struck by a clock hammer, or by hand. No 
wheel is required, only a long lever fixed to the 
stock. 

The gudgeons must not be lower than the top 
of the bell. The bell is half a note below the 
fourth-quarter bell of the Westminster clock. 
The diameter of the mouth is 76} in. 

The inscriptions are set in ornamented medi- 
wval capitals, copied from some ancient bells in 
Lincolnshire. Round the shoulders :—sf« Surge, 
qui dormis, et exsurge mortuis et illuminabit te 
Christus; with a fleur-de-lis between each word. 

On the waist :—Johannes Taylor, de Lough- 
borough, fudit. In usum ecclesia cathedralis 
Christi et beate Marie Virginis in civitate et 
comitatu Vigorniensi, MDCCCLXVIII. 

Besides the founders’ trade-mark, within a 
circular medallion, there are on shields the Royal 
Arms, and those of the City, and the see of 
Worcester, and the Dean and Chapter, besides 
Gothic borders which encircle the bell. 





ANCIENT NOTICES OF FREEMASONS. 


Exeter Cathedral Roll, A.D. 1396-97.—William 

cundying and William Gervys, Freemasons. 
The former had a salary of 11. 63. 8d.—TIn 
A.D. 1427, John Wolston ‘and John Harry, Free- 
masons, were sent from Exeter to Beere to 
Purchase stone, 

A Guild of Freemasons were in existence in 
London A.D. 1375, Edward Lil. A list drawn 
iP in French of the numbers of persons chosen 
»y the several mysteries of the Common Council 
in the next year, 1376, show two Freemasons 

ong with others elected. 

Fortheringay Chapel, A.D. 1434. — William 

oe Freemason, made a contract with the 
Da re York for the construction of the same.— 

Gdale’s “ Monasticon,” vol. iii., p. 162. 





well sung, and Mr. O’Connor has painted for the 
piece two or three bright scenes. 

The Princess’s.—“ After Dark” continues to 
fill the house nightly ; nor need any be surprised 
at this who consider the matter. It is not alone 
the story, which is sufficiently interesting, the 
well-contrived and painted scenery, or the| 
strikingly sensational passage ef the express 
train (one of the cleverest mechanical effects, be 
the inventor who he may, that the stage has 
shown), but the acting, too, that has assured this 
success. Asin nearly all Mr. Boucicault’s pieces, 
each part is rightly filled. Mr. George Vining 


‘has made of the at first drunken vagrant Tom a 


finished study, elaborating it throughout with 
the greatest care and efficiency. The resulting 
picture is calculated to teach as well as interest. 
The varnished bushranger of Mr. W. Lacy and 
the Jew gambling-house keeper of Mr. Dominick , 
Murray are equally excellent in their way. 
Lighting Theatres.—A correspondent,‘ M.A.B.,” 


‘writes thus:—“ Perhaps you will allow me to 


offer a suggestion on lighting theatres and con- 
cert-rooms. The excessive quantity of gas in 
these places of entertainment very much inter- 
feres with the comfort of many persons, and in 
cases in which the great amount of light is not 
distressing to the sight, the deleterious atmo- 
sphere so occasioned is most injurious to the 
health. I know several ladies who suffer severely 
from headache whenever they spend two or three 
hours in these over-lighted places. The effect 
of subdued light is most agreeable to the majo- 
rity of persons. There are people who can not 
‘only bear a strong light, but like it; they are 
| exceptional, however, and should be better in- 
‘structed on the subject. There are two London 
‘theatres which I need not name where a good 
‘example is set in the matter of moderate light- 
ing: the stage effects are very much heightened | 
‘by this means, for the glare upon the eyes from 
‘the chandelier and surrounding lights renders it | 
difficult and painful ~ see and appreciate all 
hat is passing upon stage.” 

; Shetaniaah cheae ee to seat 1,600 

ns, has been comple ere. 
ae a new theatre, designed by M. 
Morisot, of Creusot, has been opened at the 
ironworks there. . 

er" Henry Leslie's Concerts.—Mr. Leslie has 
sent out an attractive prospectus of his four- 
teenth season, which will comprise concerts of 
unaccompanied music, by Mr. Leslie’s choir, and 
orchestral and choral performances. The first 
| concert will be given on Thursday, February 4th. 








with the street, constituting an improvement on 
the old steep flight of steps. Another improve- 
ment is the porch at the Barton-street entrance 
to the hall, which is situated almost on the site 
of the old entrance to the library. The lecture. 
hall at the corner of North Church-street is a 
prominent addition to the institution. The pre- 
sent edifice has improved ingress and egress as 
compared with the late one, having three spacious 
entrances from Milton-street and two from Bur- 
ton-street, in addition to several entrances from 
the corridors, dividing the hall and the insti- 
tution leading to the orchestra, green-room, 
retiring-room, &c., with several additional exits 
available in case of emergency, while the stairs 
throughout are fireproof. The old grand hall 
within was 95 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
high ; the present hall is 110 ft. long, 59 ft. wide, 
and 40 ft. high, and has a gallery in addition. 
The superficial floor-space of the old hal! was 
about 4,275 ft., while that of the present hall is 
8,490 ft. The cubical quantity of the old hall 
was about 128,250 ft., while the new hall con- 
tains about 259,600 ft. which shows the new hall 
is more than cent. per cent. larger than the old 
one. The orchestra is semicircular, and less pre- 
cipitous than the old ona, and able to farnish 
space for about eighty more performers, with 
four convenient approaches. The grand hall is 
oblong io form, with semicircular ends and re- 
turns. The building has two tiers of windows 
to the sides, side and end galleries, with a horse- 
shoe well-hole. The hall is surmounted by a 
coffered ceiling, with a coved and enriched cor- 
nice. The outer tier of coffers are encompassed 
by guilloche ventilators, communicating with 
draught chambers through the roof, having pen- 
dants at their junctions, lighted by five 81-jet 
sun-lights, by Messrs. Verity & Sons, of London. 
The lecture-hall, abutting upon North Church- 
street and Burton-street, is 59 ft. long, 43 ft. 
wide, and 28 ft.high. This room is in one story, 


‘and lighted by an 85-jet sun-light. The library 


is 58 ft. 6 in. long, 31 ft. 9 in. wide, and 16 ft. 
high, lighted from each end by skylights and 
three pendant corner gas chandeliers. The 
reading-room, which occupies the north-western 


boundary, is 58 ft. 6 in. long, 25 ft. 3 in. wide, 


and 16 ft. high, having an enriched cornice and 
empanelled ceiling, lighted by a tier of six semi- 
circular sashes from the west, and furnished at 
the end of the room with pendant ventilating 
shade-lights, which, together with the sun-lights, 
were all provided by Messrs. Verity & Sons. 
The lecture-hall and grand hall are warmed by 


hot water on the circulating principle, supplied 


by Mesrs. Goddard & Massey, of Nottingnam. 
The principal contractor is Mr. William Slim, 
builder, Nottingham. The carpenter and joiner’s 
work has been executed by Mr. George Wheat- 
croft; the plastering by Mr. Thomas Murdy; 
and the slating and stonework by Messrs. Mar- 
riott & Co., all of Nottingham. Mr. T. Simpson, 
of Nottingham, is the architect. 

Cavendish. — A new lecture-ball has been 
opened at Cavendish. The building, which has 
been erected at the sole expense of Mr. J. 8. Salter, 
Garrett, stands on that gentleman’s estate. Mr. 
Sudbury, was the architect, and the building 
was erected by some workmen of Mr. Garrett’s. 

Cannock.—The new market-hall of Cannock 
has been opened for the inspection of the public. 
The site and building cost about 1,200/., raised 
by 1. shares, which were quickly taken up, in 
the main by the middle and poorer classes—tiae 
landed and money interest giving scarcely any 
encouragement to the undertaking. The shape 


of the hall is nearly oblong, with an open roof, 
| supported by eight horizontal rafters, these being 
‘connected with a network of tie-beams. Light 


is admitted from a clearstory, and from a large 
window over the entrance door. The hall is 100 ft. 
long, 47 ft. wide, and 42 ft. high, lighted with cir- 
cular gas-burners of 21 jets each. ues 
Kidderminster.—At a meeting of the building 
committee of the new market-hall to consider 
the tenders for the hall, it was found that 
there were eight tenders sent in, varying from 
1,9491. up to2,6501. That of Messrs. Goodman & 
Wilks, for 1,9491., was accepted. The vegetable 
market is to be completed in two months, and 
the whole of the work is to be finished by May 6. 
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Hooks Receibed, 


History of the Fens of South Lincolnshire. By 
W. H. Wueerer, C.E. London: Simpkin, 


Marshall, & Co. 
Tue chief purpose of this volume is to draw 
attention to the large expanse of fertile land 
which might be redeemed by home colonization 
in the fen district, at and about the confluence 
of the Witham, the Willand, the N 
Ouse. 
Rennie for enclosing the whole of the Wash, and 

{ thus reclaiming 150,000 acres of waste space, | 
Mr. Wheeler considers as one well worthy the | 
attention of Government. The example set, 
here by the Romans of old, who employed | 
their soldiers, aided by convict labour, in- 
forming the embankments by which the) 
Fens are protected, might well be imi-| 
tated in the present day, even were neither 
soldiers nor convicts to be employed. And it is 
not in the fen districts alone that thousands of | 
acres of English land might be utilized, and em- | 
ployment thereby found for our unemployed 
working classes, but in various parts of the 
country. Mr. Wheeler gives an interesting 
account of what has already been done in the} 
fen district, whereby 250,000 acres of land, a_ 
space larger than some of the English counties, 
have been converted from mere morass into one 
of the richest tracts of agricultural land in the 
country ; so that what he proposes would be no 
blind speculation, about the profitable results of 
which there could be much doubt. The volume 
is accompanied with a plan of the district treated 
of, reduced from the ordnance map, and specially 
adapted by the author for his book. 





VARIORUM. 

Tue “Spirit of Education.’ By Mikado. 
Wyman & Sons, Great Queen-sireet, London. 
Without entering into any of those subjects 
which the author of this brochure gives simply | 
by way of exemplification of the relationship of | 
the teacher to the pupil, such as the theory of | 
“the three elementary or primitive colours” in | 
light, we must admit that the tone is excellent | 
and worthy of all acceptation, as is the motto | 
which indicates it, namely,—‘‘ Though I speak | 
with the tongues of men and angels, and have | 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” The author impresses on his 
readers that teachers should be trained to feel 
“that it is their duty to regard all who differ with | 
them in religious belief with feelings of charity ; 
to respect the convictions of others, as they 
would have their own respected; and to feel 
that each one of the numerous sectarian bodies 
composing the Christian church might, with 
equal right, act upon the assumption that all 
the others were in error, as they that all those 
were who differed from them in opinion.” 
“Report of the Sanitary Committee of the 
Borough of Nottingham, for the year ending 


j 





ene, and the | of advanced dictionaries, school dictionaries of 


The scheme brought forward by Sir John | 





| Nichols were long and honourably connected. 
|The Publisher’s Circular (Sampson Low) for 
January 16, is specially devoted to the edu- 
cational books of the year. In its advertising 
pages there are copious lists of school, col- 
lege, and class books of every kind, aim, and 
| Variety, adapted for almost every college or 

school, as well as for private tuition and self- 
‘instruction. Amongst them will be found Mr. 
' John Murray’s standard school books, consisting 





Dr. William Smith, Greek and Latin classics by 
the same author, and others, and even repro- 
ductions, King Edward VL.’s First Latin Book 
and Latin Grammar: another admirable variety 
is the Student’s Manual series, from the same 
publisher. Messrs. Longman’s list includes ‘a 
great variety: Gleig’s School Series; Colenso’s 
Mathetnatical, Classical, and most valuable Ele- 
mentary Works; Alexander Bain on Grammar 
and Composition ; the Civil Service Arithmetic ; 
White’s capital Dictionaries ; Valpy’s Delectuses; 
and, last and sweetest, educational and ele- 





mentary works on Music, which has now fally 
taken its place as an item of a generous educa- | 
tion: we must not omit to mention a very usefal | 
little series of works, the “ Stepping-Stones” to | 
knowledge — instruction in various sciences, 
wherein music is simply explained and easily 
retained. In the lists of the Messrs. Virtue will 
be found the important handbooks of instruction, 
brought down to the latest discoveries, the | 
Weale Series. ——“ Trouville by the Sea.” Edited | 
by W. Blanchard Jerrold. Bradbury & Evans, 
Bouverie-street. In the preface the editor says: 
“‘ The Joveliest watering place on the northern 
shore of France is all but unknown among us; 


} 
| 
} 


{ 


‘and it is to make a beginning towards rooting 
‘out this ignorance that I have watched the fol- 


lowing unpretending and light chapters through 
the press.” It is well calculated to send addi- 
tional visitors in the season to this already 
much and fashionably-frequented sea-side resort. 








Miscellanea, 


The Central Station Hotel, Leeds.—In our 
necessarily brief account last week of this hand- | 
some structure it was stated that the carving, | 
with some exceptions, had been executed by a 
certain carver. We are now invited to add a 
line as to these exceptions, and willingly comply. 
At the corners of the building, which the town 
authorities required to be rounded off, a corbel 
figure is carved, representing an athlete sup- 
porting, as it were, the angle above, and bearing | 
the railway company’s armorial badges; thus sur- 
mounting well a somewhat formidable difficulty. | 
These were executed by Mr. Theodore Phyffers, | 
and deserve to be commended. Mr. Phyffers, it 
will be remembered, is executing the figures for 
the south porch of Canterbury Cathedral. 


Sheep-shearing by Steam.—The Melbourne 





September 30th, 1868.” The reporters here correspondent of the Alerandra Courier says :— | 
state that an intimation of the outbreak of the “I saw a machine at work the other day which | 
Typhoid epidemic was made to them in Septem. is likely to cause a great change in the sheep 
a and that— mS farming interest; it is no less than to shear 
‘An inspection of the parts of St, Ann’s Ward, | sh by ; it, it i 
especially affected by it, was at once made, when it iiale 7 hesragge Bo-rhoneeiena te =. mi is 
was found that a considerable number of pigs were kept in ikeky So ben compiete satnens. | She meee 
c ose _arpeersraeg to dwelling-honses, without proper crain- made of brass, something in the shape of re small 
age,_aud which were in such a state generally as toinduce trowel; the motion is got up by a turbine wheel 
your Committee to take active steps for theabatementand about three inches in di ter; d this i 
removal of the nuisance, It was also found that many of pats : atone as ne 4 - ; . 
the ashpits in the same neighbourhood, in consequence of geared into another wheel on which is fixed a 
defects in the plan of construction, were in a foul state, Cutter; in front is a comb, which serves as a 





caused by the accumulation of water. Your Committee 
caused ali the districts affected with fever to be liberally 
supplied with disinfectants,” 

The Committee state that four of the twenty 
three public water-closets “ have been converted 
into dry-earth closets with satisfactory results, 
and the contents are utilized instead of running 
into the sewers.” Storing-tanks in some of the 
thirty-nine urivals have also been provided. The 
means requisite for the utilization of the sewage 
and the purification of the river Trent and ite | 
tributaries, are exciting attention in the district. | 
The Register and Magazine of Biography, 
January, 1869. Nichols & Sons, Parliament-| 
street, Westminster. Nol. This new shilling 
magazine is intended as an enlarged record of 
births, marriages, and deaths, with notesof genea- 
logical and personal occurrences. The present 
number contains biographical notices of Henry 
Constable, the poet, Sir Edmund Andros, and 
memoirs of eminent persons more recently de- | 
ceased, including Rossini, with relative matter of | 
a miscellaneous description. It is an enlarge. | 
ment of the idea carried out for many years in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, with which the Messrs. 





— 
a 


guide, and against cutting the skin of the sheep. | 


Death of Sir Henry BHllis.—On the 13th 
inst., Sir Henry Ellis, late principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, died in his 92nd year. He 
was appointed to that post in 1827, and was for 
many years Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In middle life he was indefatigable as 
an author. Among the most valuable of his 
publications are his “Original Letters Illustra- 
tive of English History, with Notes and Illus. 
trations,” mainly from the autograph originals 
in the British Museum, the State Paper Office, 
and other sources. Sir Henry Ellis was also the 
responsible editor of an enlarged edition of 
Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” in several 
volumes folio. He also was the author of the 
General Introduction to “ Domesday Book.” 
Only a few weeks ago we found him assiduously 
examining the accounts of the Literary Fund, 
and heard from his lips many stories of long, 
long ago. Directly after this, the fall of a stack 
of chimneys into the room where he was sitting 
gave a shock to his system, and there is reason 
to fear expedited the event we deplore. 


Exhibition to further Domestic Economy 
in Utrecht.—Meetings are being held in London 
to further the proposed exhibition in Utrecht to 
be held in the months of August and September, 
1869. The principal object of this exhibition is 
to bring to the knowledge of the workman such 
articles of household use, furniture, dress, food, 


| work, and instruction of different countries, as, 
at a low price, combine usefalness and solidity, 
' go that he may be enabled, by judicious economy, 


to improve his condition. Articles of luxury as 
well as of elegance, strictly so called, are ex- 


cluded. The exhibition will include houses, 


&c.: (a) Plans of dwellings for married and 


single men; (b) Plans of lodging-houses, eating- 
houses, boarding-houses, baths, rooms for read- 
ing and recreation ; (c) Details of construction ; 


(d) Materials for such buildings. Household 


necessaries, &c.: Furniture, clothing, food, work- 
men’s and 
intellectual, and bodily development, and reports, 
statutes, regnlations of different associations for 
promoting the well-being of the working classes. 
| All the articles to be sent in between the 15th 
and 30th July. 


eners’ tools, means of moral, 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 


| Arts.—On Thursday, the 14th inst., the annual 
general meeting o 
9, Conduit-street-—Mr. James Edmeston in the 
chair—when the annual report was read by the 
hon. secretary. The report stated that the ses- 
sion of 1868 had been a successful one, evidenced 
by the increase in the number of members, the 
warm interest taken in the proceedings by 
kindred societies, and by the continued support 
it had received from those professionally con- 
nected with the fine arts. The revival of the 
art exhibitions, at which the merits of such men 
_as Doré, Barry, and Constable had been dis- 
cussed, had given general satisfaction; and 
these, with the conversazione, musical, and other 


this society took place at 


lectures, had formed a centre of artistic and 
social enjoyment. 


Saw-hardening Furnaces.—Mr. John Rod- 
gers, builder, Hereford - street, Sheffield, has 
patented an improvement in the building and 
constructing of saw-hardening furnaces; it is 


said to be applicable to steam boilers and brew- 


ing-pans, and will consume its own smoke. It 
is estimated that the invention will save 30 per 
cent. in fuel. 


Exhibition at Bath School of Art.—We 





The steam is conveyed from the boiler by a tabe lately noticed the distribution of Government 
of india-rubber: this tube or pipe is double,’ prizes by the Mayor, at the Central School of Art, 
having one inside the other ; the inner one is the’ Bath. We may now add that there is an exhibition 





injection, and the space between the two is the | 
ejection. The machine can be handled quite | 
easily, and will be used just in the same fashion | 
as the shears, but will cut much quicker and far 
cleaner, without the least danger of injuring the 
fleece or the sheep.” 


Liverpool Architectural Society. — The 
seventh meeting of the twenty-first session of 
the Liverpool Architectural and Archeological 
Society was held on Wednesday, the 13th, in the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. Mr. F., Horner 
presided. Mr. Boult exhibited a plan of some 
tunnelling discovered in excavating the founda- 
tions of the New Exchange ; and the paper of the 
evening was read by Mr. H. P. Horner, “On 
Characteristic Design in Architecture.” A sub- 
committee, consisting of the president, Mr. 
Boult, Mr. Wm. Picton, and the secretary, was 
appointed to consider and report upon the sub- 
ject of architectural education in Liverpool. 





of the works executed by the pupils daring the 
past year, in chalk, colour, and monochrome. 
There are in it original sketches by the members 
of the Sketching Club, a club formed partly 
through the suggestion of Dr. Puckett, head 
master of the school, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing pupils in original compositions, 


Encroachment of the Sea.—A_ special 
meeting of the corporation of Hythe has been 
held to consider the present dangerous condition 
of the sea wall, caused by the recent gales. It 
was resolved that the clerk should request Sir 
Courtenay Honeywood, the Lords Commissioners 
of Romney-marsh and the War t, to 
co-operate with the corporation in some eflectual 
measures for mutual protection. It was resolved 
that the mayor should procure such quantity of 
rough rock and other material as was 
for the temporary protection of the sea wall near 
the Parade. 


; 
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The Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum.—This 
asylum, founded for the benefit of licensed 
victuallers who have been reduced to di 
is an institution which ig with peculiar 
care by the body to the wanta of whose neces- 
sitous members it is intended to minister. Of 
late years ite sphere of usefulness has been 
gradually extended, until it now comprises 170 
houses, accommodating 211 people. This work 
is maintained at an expense of about 6,0001. a 
year. The annual ball was held on the 14th inst. 
at St. James’s Hall, and was attended by about 
2,500 people. 

Australian Meat.—On Wednesday a dinner 
was given by the manager of the Australian 
Meat Agency to a large number of working men 
and their wives, selected from the principal 
establishments in which various working 
people of the metropolis are employed, for the 
purpose of making those most interested in the 


For the rebuilding of shops on Mr, Coxeter’s Estate, 
Euston and Hampstead roads, Messrs, Richardson & 









Waghorn, surveyors to the estate 
The Adam and Eve Tavern, 
Lawrence & Baugh... sees £3,797 0 0 
Adamson & Son sali: se 3,489 0 0 
Henshaw............ etviRobeseseessccece 3,429 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ete «+ 3,400 0 0 
Scrivener & White ttteerresseecseree 3119 O 0 


No. 3, Hampstead-road. 
Sons 








importation of cheap meat thoroughly acquainted 
with what is sought to be accomplished by the 
promoters of the movement. The dinner was 
served at the central depot of the agency, 31, 
Norton Folgate, and was partaken of by some 
150 persons, who were said to represent as 
many as 70,000 working people of London. Dr. | 
B. W, Richardson presided. The question taken | 
up and put to a practical test by the Australian | 
Meat Agency is certainly worthy of the best | 
attention of the public. What is Sought to be 
done is simply to utilise the surplus food of our | 
colonies for the purpose of reducing the price of 
food in the mother country, 

Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, Architect, F.8.A.—| 
We mention with extreme pain and regret the | 
death of Mr, Ashpitel, which took place on | 
Monday last. We shall make an early oppor- 
tunity to speak of him more at length. He was 
a highly cultivated and estimable man, 


Halifax Board of Health.— Great complaints 
are made as to the demand by the Board of one 
guinea, from each competitor, for the “ litho. 
graphed sketches, &c.” The amount should be | 
returned to all who send in a boni-jide pro- 
position, 

A Ready Raft.—I beg to suggest a plan for 
saving life at sea from foundering ships in 
Violent storms, A portion of the deck to be 
secured to the ship’s frame (two thick bands of 
incia-rubber to be laid between to prevent 
collision) by three stout bolts on each side. In 
the hour of danger the nuts to be partially 
unscrewed, and at the critical moment the bolts | 
to be knocked out. It would then float off and 
away with its living freight; the balwarks at | 
eaca end would afford some protection to the | 
poor Creatures thereon, and it would not upset. | 


“The . 


Gas-light on Shipboard.—The lighting of | 
railway carriages with gas is about to be fol- | 
lowed up by gas-light in ships. The Monarch 
iron-clad turret ship, preparing for sea in Chat. 
ham harbour, is ordered to be fitted up with | 
Gurney’s gas apparatus, every portion of the | 
vessel between decks being intended to be| 
lighted by gas, which will be manufactured on | 
board. The estimated expense of fitting up| 
Gurney’s apparatus ig about 3001, 


. Mortuary-house, St. Pancras.—The guar- 
dians of the parish of St. Pancras have erected 
& mortuary-house, with post-mortem room, in the 
burial-ground adjoining the workhouse. The 
Structure hag been builé under the superin- 
tendence of Mr, Dent, architect, by Mr. Turner, 
of South Hornsey, 












TENDERS. 

Por finishing two houses, Hovelands Park-terraco, 
Taunton, for Mr. G. Hartnell, Mr. J. H. Smith, 
architect :— 

ie SU has oar e.». £1,287 0 0 
Giles 


1,200 0 0 





For new road, and laying pipe-sewers on the Kilkenny 
Estate, for tbe County Investment Company (Limited). 
Edwin W otton, manager ;—~ 


J. Hawkins £590 0 0 
arn ee a -» 612 0 0 
a RES eS tii is 497 0 0 
W. Smith (accepted) 457 0 0 
A. Hawkins 452 00 








‘ For erecting new British and Sunday Schools, Allen. 

Street, Kensington, Mr, Gordon Stanham, architects :— 
Dove, BROCNORS, 6. cesicccsscies,.... 
Cowland ........ 
Chamberlain ..077.°""""""" . 
Axford & WOO sticcenseumaanas 
Newman & RR MM 
WOE neenaner 
Adamson & RN tideddnucnioadine, 
Scrivener & White ...,. Weevevaidhaes 









Gammon & Sons... - 1,258 0 0 
BE Sie - 1,168 0 9 
Sl emigpetecn se 1,149 0 0 
Mitchell .......... - - 1,129 0 0 
Kelly Brothers 1,085 0 0 

vener & White .., 0 0 
Eaton & Cha 00 

No. 5. 
be. 5 ER te: 0 0 
Gammon & Sons 00 
Satta aby : 9 0 
Mitchell ............... 00 
Eaton & Chapman 00 
Scrivener & 00 
Kelly Brothers 00 
Nos.7 and 9, Hampstead-road, 

Kelly Brothers 000000... 1,573 0 0 
Raton & Chapman -. 1,555 0 0 
|” st pa tana 1,510 0 0 
MEME. Sioasitdidrcssreccenee 1,449 0 0 
Mitchell oS 0a. seeeesesereseccesacstesecce 1,434 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...°""" 1,394 0 0 








For pone 8 new coach-builder’s Page &e., at 







Young-street, ensington, for Mr. W. Cole, Mr. Gordon 
Stanham, architect :— 

Wal £2,052 0 0 
1,886 0 0 
1,836 0 0 
1,792 0 0 
1,781 0 0 
1,750 0 0 
ecesees 1,7: 0 0 
- 1,702 0 0 
Brown & Sons contetiésen - 1,675 0 0 
pee BER ge . 1,670 0 0 
Temple & F - 1,645 0 0 
ME dacshipeteicr ene 1,635 0 0 
oe i Al Nth ay 1,623 0 0 
Simpson................. waa toanan 1,600 0 0 
Scrivener & White ~ 1,596 0 0 
Turn 1,578 0 0 
1,440 0 0 
1,487 0 0 
1,270 0 0 


a 





For factory, &e., at Robin Hood-street, Nottingham, 


for Mr. William Windley, Mesars, Thomas 
Son, architects :— 






ie ne OED 5,899 0 0 
Barker............. en 5,430 0 0 
Dennett & Co. cals 5,396 0 0 
ne rrormeeee 5,312 0 OC 
Stevenson & Weston ......... -» 5,265 0 0 
Wright & Johnson .,.......... -- 6,200 0 9 
Lo eaves -» 5,150 0 0 
TUM Ueeiiat uae 5,109 0 0 
IN 56. sids sas canes 5,088 0 0 
Wood & Slight .. - + 5,030 0 0 
bn |) Reanim pa 4,996 0 0 


C. Hine & 


} 


| 
| 


Por building a viadact to Stanley Bridge, for Vestry of 
Chelsea, and ere: ting a boundary-wail] by Stamford Bridge, 


Mr, Joseph Pattison, surveyor ;— 
Diekinson & Olliver Seon ieee 
ES SRI cenit 
Sen ninsissinesaligraia meres 
WG a. siaicsitet see. 
Neave (Sccepted).............ccscseee 

For residence on Lime 

Blaksley :— 

Satton (accepted) .................. £1,009 0 0 


ecoceo 








Grove, Putney, for Miss 


For the road and drainage works to be completed on 
Reigate Estate (Red Hili), belonging to the United Land | 


Company (Limited) :— 

RUE, btitnssesirtete ey ce £1,523 0 0 

Wigmore ... 1,349 10 0 

RR ess 1,345 0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








For new sewers, Trafalgar-road Estate, Old 
Mr. William Smith, architect -— 







Lewis & Smith 00 
Rae a 239 0 0 
bg gap aeaenlt: ie 273 00 
Carter & Phillips... -- 265 0 0 
Phillips & Johnson .......... 255 0 0 
Hil 2383 0 0 
Thackrah 230 0 0 
Baxter 225 0 0 
Howe & Pressney 199 10 0 
King 197 10 0 
Lave & Turner... 194 4 0 
Larris 194 0 0 
SIO ciucatircainvelibin as gone 18415 0 
Blackmore & MONOID senissicesteces 176 0 0 
Sherwood neni 174 0 0 
Re ene 170 0 0 

0 





| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For erection of house at Luton, for Mr. Richard 
Brown :— 








L. & W. D Patman ...... srevese £3,698 0 0 
Kimberley 0.0000. 3,675 0 0 

‘atman & Co 3,585 0 0 
ag ROR cane meaner, 3,581 0 0 
Smart, Brothers 3,535 11 8 
\__ rE s+ 3,442 0 0 
Dennett & Co, ... i 3,396 10 @ 
Parnell & Son rsteesreeese 3,107 10 O 
Osborne, Brothers... seeteeeeee 3,100 0 O 

Town ....... Porcestaceeseee srssecee 2,991 0 O 
Neale & Sons... 2,964 0 0 





For carpenters’, joiners’, painters’, and plumbers’ work 
of two houses on the Kilkenny estate, for the County 
laovestment Company, Mr, J. H. Smith, architect :~ 

RRs Poteet £605 0 O 


Giles 598 0 0 
Cousins ..,. . dee hon 596 0 0 
LS Yall an etl ca 550 0 0 
Finch (accepted) ............ diners - 6520 0 0 
tierce 


For new Institution Building, 105, Jermyn-street, for the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Quantities by Messrs, Pain & Clark :— 


Estimate A. Estimate B. 













a £4,575 0 0 ...... £4,575 0 0 
Crockett ...........c0¢. 3,500 0 0 .. 3,540 0 0 
Nightingale ............ 3,430 0 0 ...... 3,485 0 0 
Temple & Forster -- 3,383 00 3,400 00 
Merritt & Ashby... 3,308 0 0 ...... 3,399 0 0 
Bracher & Sons ..,... 3,337 0 0 ,..... 3,393 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons............ 3,320 0 © ...... 3,381 0 0 
Cook & Green......... 3,369 00 3,365 0 0 
Thompson.,.............. 3,330 0 0 ..... 3,345 0 0 
ci pee Ge ve 3,300 0 0 0, 3,343 0 0 
NN cai = 3,303 0 0 ..... 3,322 0 0 
Carter & Song me 3,250 0 0 ....... 3,265 0 0 
McLachlan .. -o 3,196 0 0 ...... 3,215 0 0 
et CGT 3,195 0 0 1... 3,215 0 0 
Thomas & Son......... 3,106 0 0 ...... 3,118 0 0 
OE Se 3,088 0 0 ...... 3,094 0 O 
Baker & Vonstable.,. 3,073 0 0 ..... - 3,091 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ... 3970 0 0. ...... 3,078 0 0 
ang, Ee ere 3,908 0 °¢ ...... 3,012 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co, 2,909 0 © ...... 2,999 0 0 
Baill & Russell 2,985 0 0 ..... - 2,940 0 O 
eR RS inti wane @.@ «.. - 2,780 0 O 
Blackmore & Morley 2,72) 0 0 2,745 0 0 


For three houses in Luna-street, Chelsea, for the West 


Kent-road, | Brompton and Chelsea Labouring Classes Dwelling-house 


Company (Limited) :— 


Vickers & ice age, ee ee £1,225 0 0 
Co-operative Building Society (Limited) 1,200 0 0 
Archer (nccepted) o..00.....ccccscccss..cseacs . 1,150 00 











St. Pancras Board, Middlesex.—The contractor for the 
iron house to be erected at Richmond House, Plaistow, 
for ths above board, is Mr. 8. Dyer, Euston-road. Last 
year he built two iron rooms at Plaistow for the same 
board. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Polish Granite—Allow “An Old Subscriber” to inquire of 


your Correspondents for a good recipe for Polishing granite to stand 


For the enlargement of the passenger station at Ken. 
sington, for the West London Ktallway Company. Quan. 


tities supplied ;— 





ONIN lec £7,621 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw 6,800 0 0 
Brown & Son.............. 6,723 0 6 


6,700 0 0 


Dann & Son ............ + 6,598 0 0 
Dunkiey ............... + 6,556 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, srsteeeeee 6,500 0 0 
Bird 6,465 0 0 
Axford 6,450 0 0 
Parnell 6,439 0 0 
| ae 6,171 0 6 
Palmer 6112 0 0 
OMG miweientGu tees 5,931 0 0 





out of doors,—K. J, 

M.A. B,—H. G. B.—J. S—P, and C.—C. L—E. W. F.—Mr. N.— 
J. F.—T. C.—W. T. T.—J. R.—M. P.—M, D,—a. C.—E. G.—H. A. G, 
—8. P.—W. H.—** Setting Sun”—A, @. H.—T. ©. H.—R. and W.— 
T. M. R.—Captain C.—H, 8.-J. L—W.C. R.-T. ©, 0.—F. R. W.— 
De, B.—R, T.—T. H. &.—J. 8.—Measrs, E.—C. J.—Rev, H. P.—J. #3. 


| —T. D—8, & G.—R. K—T. H.—T. B. T.-M. E, R-C. E—J. W. 


} 


| 


: : | 
For the erection of two houses, Marine-parade, Folk- 


stone, for Mr. E, T. Witing. Mr. 


surveyor :— 





ER ae srveeees £3,303 0 0 
ENMU cep tcsaneariters oxatconers oot 3,150 0 0 
ngs ye IE EHS 2,950 0 0 
Holdom (accepted) ........... wee 25975 O O 
MOONE bass catseusetichdnesshiseciea.c 2,569 0 0 
NEON ss eiivarcisirerlatc chit. 2,353 0 O 


For the Radnor County Gaol, Mr, W 


Surveyor, Quantities supplied by Mr. Joseph Simmons ;— | 


Roberts, Kington ,, tereereeee £2,590 0 O 
Roberts, London .................... 2,150 0 @ 
Hamer (accepted) ‘ 1,883 0 0 

CIE sensei catesccoce sees «- 1,850 0 0 
MGI stencil. peecwaste - 1,730 0 0 





H. H. Scringfell 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Edward W, 


ry; 


j 


| 
} 
; 


{ 
{ 


| 
| 


—E. M. B.—R, W. (uext week) —H. A. (next week), —Major M. (we 
shall be glad to receive fifth y lume).—E. & Co.—-L. AE M— 
J. R V.—H.—W. B. & Uo.—J. 8. P. 

We are compelled to decline Poin ing out books and giving 


addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of T nders, &c , must be accompanied 


| by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


publication, 
Nore —The Tesponsitility of signed articles, and papers read at 


| Public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 


“> STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 


SON in the Mannufactare of Charch, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, San and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 


Mr. Willi | and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
illiams, county | ’ 


by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of W ales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill ; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London, 
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WELLINGS FOR WORKING 


PEOPLE. 

The Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes 
have just published, at their oo, 5 Nae a em LINGS 
and greatly Enlarged Edition (Six ousand) o P. 

. B SSE : Their ARRANGEMENT and CON- 
STRUCTION ; to which is now the ESSENTIALS of a 
HEALTHY DWELLING, and an Historical Sketch of the Efforts 
made for extending its Benefits to the Working Population, particu- 
larly in the Metropoli#, and likewise on the Continent. With 
numerous Illustrative Plans of existing Model Houses, those of the 
late Prince Consort and the Royal Windsor Society, as well as Designs 
adapted to Towns and to Rural Districts. 
By HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. 
Price 7s. cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, New avd Revised Editions of : 
HOME REFORM;; or, What the Labouring 
Classes may do to Improve their Dwellings. An Address to Working 
People. Price 3d, 
of the 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION 


LABOURING CLASSES, Resulting from the State of their Dwell- 


rades, It comprises the PRICES for Materials 


Bricklayer Joiner 
Slater Sawyer 
Builders’ Ironmongery Smith 

Carpenter Mason 


Contains above 70,000 Prices, 
urefol Tables ; an excellent Form of Con 


For fifty years this boo! 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION.——Now ready, price 4s. ; by post, 4s, 4d. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK FOR 1869, 


For the use of ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS, and all the Building 
T branches :— 


d revised : with various important memoranda ; a 
i pone ty eee tract eyo to Buil a the peney many ey Buildings Act, &c. 
ite tion with the Building Trades. present iesue 
sa as Lamson and will be found as valuable as ever. 


London : MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill ; and may be ordered of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


and Labour, in each of the following c 


Plasterer Glazier 
oe ber “a woe 

rsmi aperhan, 
Zine Worker bana 


Form of Estimate ; numerou; 
been carefully revised and 





tiser is now publishing “A SHEET of MONUMENTAL 
DESIGNS for CEMETERIES,” and also ‘‘A Sheet of Designs of 





ings, and the Beneficial tffects of Sanitary Improvements adopted in i 
Engiand. Price 2d. | 
Working Drawings, on a large rcale, for Labourers’ Cottages. Fach | 
Design, complete on one sheet, price 2s. ; Specificatiors for ditto, 1s. 
Bills of Qaautities, 1«. 6d. | 
Just published 


| 
() UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
*“ 





A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 

plans or buildings, with ot without a specification. Sent free 
by post for 30 stamps.—Address, A. C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
road, Upper Lewisham-road, New-croas, 3.B. 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. | 
= ~ 
TANNAH’S TABLES of ANGLE and 
kK) TEE IRON give the We'ght in Pounds per Lineal Foot of every | 
Sec'ion required for Roofs, Girders, Boilers, &c and will be found | 
invaluable to any one engaged in Estimating for Wrought-iron W ork 


generaily. Price 5s. 
Publishers, VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


\\ £ALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
THE ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE and 


nl as a Principles, By W. H. LEEDS. 7th Editivn. 
“THE STYLES of ARCHITECTURE of 

varions Countries, from the Earliest to the Present period. By 
T. TALBOT BURY. New Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By EDWARD LACY GARBRTT. Price 2:. 

ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING in PAPER. 
Preectical Instructions. By T. A RICHARDSON. Price ls. 6d. 

VITRUVIUS’S ARCHITECTURE, translated 
by J. GWILT. Price 5«. 

GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, PRINCIPLES 
of BPAUTY in. By the EARL of ARERDEEN. Price 1s. 

DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL TERMS 
egy tic --popeemenaaeate Br ILDERS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 
'N B. A Catalogue of Weale’s Series will be sent free, on application. 

London : VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane. 


. an tal 

YERFECTION in BOOKKFEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring a rea'ly goo! system, can 
bave a SET of MODELS for BUIL°ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “ The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adop'ed by many large firms. Also a 
Mex ified Arrangement by Single Kntry, enit«ble for smal! builders.— 

Adcress, E. A 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 














Now ready, price 7s. 6d, 
PENFOLD on RATIN G. 


Fifth Fditior, rewritten and extended, 
By J. T. KERSHAW, rurveyor. 

This Edition notices all the important deci:ions of the Court of 
Qoeei’s Bench, to the e: d of 1868, on questions of rating’; and illus- 
trates the prac'ical applications of the principles thas jaid down, to 
the rating of land, houses gen'lemen’'s seats, and general buildings ; 
machinery ; steam, wind, and water mills; tithes; clay, sand, 


Marble Tablets for the Interior of Churches, Chapels, &e. with a 
Descriptive Index for Prices to each.” The des‘gns. got up by & 
monmental mason of great experience, and printed by an eminent 
firm of lithographers in Londou, are the best ever offered to the 
trade ; they require ouly t» be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. 

specimen sheet of either (please say which), with index, will be sent 
post-free on receipt of eight postage stamps {the two sheets sent 
for fifteen stamps), by 8 H. GARDINER, 3, Gloucester-road, Lower 


| Norwood, London, 8.R. who will also send fall particulars as to the 


cost of printing per 100 sheets, with name, trade. and address, printed 
on each sheet and price list —N.B. A Book of Epitaphs for Tombs, 
&c. post-free 64 stamps. 





ARTNERSHIP.—A very old-established 
Firm of Builders and Contractors bave an opening for an 
active PARTNER with Capital, or would be willing to Amalgamate 
with another firm of equal standing, increased strength beiug desir 
able for extensive contracts in havd.—Application may be made to 
Mesers, VIGEKS, 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 


LERK.—WANTED, by a large Manu- 

/ facturing Firm of Cooking Apparatus in the Midland Counties, 
a head BOOKKEEPER and CORRESPONDENT. He must be a good 
penman, quick and correct at accounts, and pr+ ference given to one 
with a knowledge of mechanical drawing. A man of ability and 
steady habit will be liberally remunerated.—Rep'y, by letter, 264, 
“* Midland Counties Herald,” Birmingham. 


+ 
VOREMAN.— WANTED, by a large Manu- 
, facturing Firm of Cooking Apparatus in the Midland Coun- 
ties, an experienced FOREMAN, who will have to take the entire 
superintendence of moulders, fitters, &c He must be a good 
diaughtsman, and correct in calculations. An active, intelligent, 
and energetic man wi! be liberally t:eated.— Reply by letter, stating 
qualifications and experience, to 264, “ Midland Counties Herald, 
Birmingham, 











TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &. 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
. Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, | 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Ion, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 


{HOW-ROOM CLERK WANTED, at an 


~ Upholsterer’s at the West-end. None but very competent meno 
need app'y.—Address, Messrs, C. 38, Wigmore-street, W. 








ANTED, immediately, a good active 

WORKING FOREMAN cof MASONS, used to Church work 

Must be a gord fixer.—Apply, by letter, stating age, &c. to A. Z. 
King’s-+rms Library, Dover. 


7 > : 
J ANTED, by a London Firm, a clever, 
PRACTICAL MAN, to take the entire Management of the 
Erection of au ¢«xtensive BUILDING, abcut 50 miles from to-en,— 
Address, giving referencer, where last engaged, and salary required, 
to No. 113, Office of “ The Builder.” 


\ JANTED, in an Engineer and Land 


Agea:’s Office, a» CORRESPONDING CLERK. A neat 








gravel, and chalk pits; mines ; gas and water works; railways and draughtsman or short-hand writer would be preferred —Apply to 


Ta |wWay +tations, 
KNIGHT & CO, 90, Fleet-street, E.C. i 





y + , i 
( [HE ENGINEER, FRIDAY, Jan. 22. 
CONTENTS :— 

L. Working Drawirgs (No. 13) of the New Bristol Port and Chan- 
nel Docks, with Desc. iptive Article. Mr. Bruolees, Engineer. 

2. Royal Institu'ion (No. 3), with Drawings of the Lecture Theatre 
and the Chemical Laboratory. 

i. New Bridge over the Trent at Nottingh«m (Tl!us' rated). 

4. Recent Lectures at the Reyal Institution Illustrated) 

5. On Electricity and the Correlations of Electrical Force (No. 5). 

&. New Railways in France. 

7. The late Principal Forbes. 

8 The Factory Ex'evsiow Act. | 
9 The Engineering and Scientific News of the Week. Full Lists 
of Patents, &c., | 
THE ENGINEER, price 64. ; by post, 7d.—Office: 163, Strand; | 

andi at all Newsagents and Stations. | 





———— | 
MR. JOHN BOURNE’S WORKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
Tweifth Edition, with 89 Woodcuts, in fep 8vo. price 6s. 
CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, | 
ry in ite various applications to Mines, Mille, Steam Navigation, 
Reilways, and Agricultue; with Practical Iostructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines of every class. 
By JCHN BOURNE, €.E. 
. By the same Author, improved Editions :— 
HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE, price 9s. 
1 REATISE on the STEAM-EMGINE, 4to. 42s. 
TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 4to. 63s. | 
EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS! 
ENGINES, Parts I. to VIII. 4to. price 28.6d.each. | 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





NESBIT’S “ PRACTICAL MENSURATION.” 
A thoroughly revised Edition, augmented by a Treatise on Levelling. 


A TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSU- 
RATION, in Ten Parts ; ie. Boyetacks 





A . 
The most approved Methods of | Men+uration 
awing Geometrica) figures. rains, Canals, Marl-pits, 
Meneuration of Superficies. Ponds, Mill-dams, Fimbank- 
Land Eurveying. ments, Quarries, Coal Heaps 
Mereuration of Foli¢s. and Clay Heaps 
The use of the Carpenter's Conic Scctions and their So’ ids. 
Rule. The most useful Problems ia 
Timber Measure, in which is Gauging according to the New 
shown the Method of Mea- Imperial Measures. 
suring and Valuing Standing Plane Trigonometry, with its 
Timber. application toe the Mensura- 
Ait ficers Works, illustrated by tion of Heights and Distances. 
the Dimensions and Contents Trigonometricel Surveys. 
of a House, A Dictionary of the Terms used 
in Architeeture. 
By ANTHONY NESBIT. New Fdition, enlarged and much im- 
proved. To which is added, a Treatise on Levelling. The two 
ot a" ucgmaae by above 700 Practical Examples and about 300 
oodeuta, 


KEY to NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
TION, containing Solutions to «!] Qnestions which are not answered 
im that work ; with Reference to the Problems, Rules, and Notes, by 
which the Solutions are obtained. Corrected to correspond through- 
S with the Improved Edition of the Treatire. 12mo. price 5s. 

a) 


London : LONGMANS GREEN & CO, Paternoster-row. 


\ 7 ANTED, 





| D. H. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
\ TANTED, a first-class FOREMAN, Car- 
pen‘er and Joiner by trade. Must have a thorough know- 
ledge of Machinery — Apply, stating age, references, and salary, to H. 
LOVATT, Contractor. Wolverhampton. 


immediately, by a London 

Firm, on ap extensive job in the City, a thoreughbly efficient 
TIME KFEPER.—Adcrers, by let‘er only in own handwriting, with 
full p*rticulars, stating age, ealary required, references, &c. to A. A. 





| 139, Alscot-road, 8, B. 





\ 7OOD-CARVERS. — WANTED, a first- | 
class WOOD CARVER, thoroughly experienced in the figuie 

and the Renaisssnce style —Apply by letter onle, stating experience 

and wages requind, to Mr. FORSYTH, 8, Edward-street, Hamp- 


| stead-road, London, 





TO JOINERS, &. 
WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN. 
Must be competent in setting out, and used to work a 
General Joiner and other Machines for preparing Joinery.—App'y, 
by letter, s‘ating terms, &c. to W. T. P. 29, Belle Vue Villas, Seven 


Sisters-road. 
TO GLASS PAINTERS. 
\ .ANTED, a first-class FIGURE 
PAINTER. Constant situation. None needapply who are 
not fully competent.— Address, W. HOLLAND & SON, Stained Glass 
ani Decorative Works Warwick. 


\ JANTED, immediately, a respectable 








WORKING PARTNER, with from 200/. to 3001. capital, to 
join an old-est.blished Tradesman in carrying out peculiarly 
eligible building operations in hand. A Joiner p eterred.—Adires:, 
W. 8. 154, 8t. John’s-street-road, Clerkenwell. 


WANTED, TWELVE Good MACHINE 

HANDS, to work a Trying-up Machine and Genera! Joiner. 
None but those who can furnish first-class references need apply, at 
192, Aibany street, Regent's Pa’ k. 





TO BUILDERS, MASTER PLUMBER?, & 
sont . 
JV AN TED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
a SITUATION. Theroughly understands Gas and Hut- 
water Fitting, Bath and Closet work, &c. Good references can be 
given.—Address, PLUMBER, 31, Pasker-street, Kingsland-road, 
London, N.E. 





ae TO STONFMAEONS. 
+ ° ° 
\) ANTED, in the neighbourhood of 
Holloway, a thoroughly practical Mav, for a permanency, 
if suitable. Must understand the working of hard and soft stone.— 
(a, stating age, terms, references, &c. to No, 38, Office of ‘‘ The 
juilder,”” 


TO STOVE AND COOKING APPARATUS MAKERS 


Wy Anrep, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a SITUATION as FOR! MAN, having iulfil'ed the same for 
fourteen years in stoves, all kinds of cooking app»ratus, hot-water, 





\ ‘ONUMENTAL DESIGNS.—The Adver- | WANTED, EMPLOYMENT on a Job, by 


pectable Young Man, age 32, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GL4ZIER, and PLAIN ZINC WORKER, well able to make himself 
Cay eg yo 
any sor ‘ages no o' — » x. ton- 
street, Portman-square, Marylebone, W. ¥ 
TO BUILVERS, CONTRaCTORS, &c. 


W ANTED, by an experienced BRICK- 

MAKER, a JOB, to dig, make, and burn Brick, by the 
1,000. Good character can be given.—Address, R. HW. No. 6, 
Exmouth-place, Well-street, Hackney. 


TO BUILDERS, &-. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in an Office, to Keep Books, Men’s Time, &o. Can 

prepare drawings. Willing to fill up his time at the Bench, if 

required.—Address, 8. A. 2, Kelvin-terrace, Sydenham-hil!, 8 EB. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS and MILL, to take 
charge of « Plant or work a machine, make, tem er, and sharpen 
cutters (joiner by trade). Accu-tomed to y every description of 
builders’ machinery, se.ting oat work, &c. Terms moderate, Un- 
exceptionable references. — Address, 73, Office of “ The Baiider.” 


PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


To 
\ 7. ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an Ex- 
perienced PLUMBER. Thorough'y understands fixing 
take a job by the piece ~— 














iron, hot-water and gas pipes. 
Addres, 75, Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO CARPESTERS AND JOINERS. 


y 7) ANTED,a SITUATION asIMPROVER, 
by a respectable Young Man who has served four years at 

the trade. Good character from the lavt master.—Address, B. 

BOOKER, Lansd »wn-place, St. Mary’s-road, Kingston, Portsmouth. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, a 

SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise. Well 
up in setting out different kiods of work, keeping accounts, &. Good 
refererce, Age 30.—Address, W, W 54, Clarendo™ «street, Clarendou- 
square, St. Pancras, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS WITH STEAM JOINERY MACHINERY. 


WV ANTED, as SHOP and MILL FORE- 

MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (town or country). Hw a 
capital system of working the two, in the saviog of time and 
materials, a joiner, with a practical knowledg+ of machinery, 
and a quick detail draughtenav, and setter-out of work of many 
years’ experience (age 39).—Address,J. M J. 4, the Mall, Kensington. 


TO BRICKMAKERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a Man of good practical 

experience, a SITUATION as MANAGER of a BRICK- 
FIELD, or to take at per 1,000. No objection to go abroad.—Address, 
B. D, Wm, Tinley, Baker, &c. Benshom-place, Beulah-road, Thorn- 
ton-heath, Surrey. 

TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. us 
ANTED, by .a thoroughly practical, 

tteady MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN over 

SMITHS’ FITTERS, &c. Alo well acquainted with hot and cold 
water work. Wou'd not ohject to go abroad.—Adcdress, P. Y. 7, 
Paulton-terrace, Paulton-:quare, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


ECTS AND BURVEYORS. 


TO ARCHIT 
WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT by 


the Advertiser, who is a good draughtsman. Country pre- 
ferred.— Address, 9, Albion-road, Dalston. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Married Man, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER or THR&E- BRANCH HAND. 

Can do plain zinc work. Good rm if required.—Addrew, 
G. W. Plamber, 5, William-street, Manchester-syuare, London, W. 


WAN TED, by a good and experienced 
Brickmaker, a SITUATION as MANAGER of BRICKWORKS, 
Understands making all kinds of bricks and tiles and pots. No 
objection to go abroad. — Address, C. F. Post-office, Crown-bill, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND BSURV&YORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Young Gentleman, who has had —— of three years’ prac- 
tical experience with one of the first Architects in the City, and bas 
a@ good knowledge of drawing, surveying, &c. Hecin give excellent 
testimonials of bis ability and of his respectabili :y.—Address, G. T. C. 
care of Mr. Charles Hebbert, 44, Lupus-street, South Belgravia, 8 W. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Man, a 
SITUATION as Good PLUMBER and GASFITTER, Has 
no objection to take Plumbing Piecework, if required, A good 
reference can be given.—Addre-s, T. G. 37, Abbey-street, Bermondsey, 
Southwark. 
TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND COACH MAKES. 
WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
tespectable YOUNG MAN, 20. Used to the bench.— 
Address, H. 8. 157, Drummond-street, Hampstead-road. 
TO PLUMBEKS AND BUILDERS, 


\ JANTED, by a Young Man, a well- 

experienced PLUMBER, a JOB, in new or old work, pice 
or dsy-work. Good references, if required.— Address, C. P. W. 54, 
Philip street, Kingsland road, N. 












































TO NOLLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


WANTED, by an experienced practical 
Foreman, a permanent ENGAGEMENT as HEAD CAR- 
PENTER. Has had good practical experience in making designs for 
villas, agricultural and horticultural buildings, in brick, stone, iron, 
or wood ; has twice competed, aud rece ved tne first pr ze for model 
cottages. Can prepare working drawings, measure aad take out 
price-lists of material and labour. First-class testimonials, extead- 
ing over twenty yearr.—Address, Z. W. Pust-office, Windsor. 





WAN TED, by an experienced GENERAL 

FOREMAN (« Carpenter and Joiner, age 35) a RE EN- 
GAGEMENT with a buiider, or on an estate out of London. Ten 
years similarly employed. Accustomed to the eut.re management of 
ouilding works, Testimonials and references.—J. C. care of Mr. 
Churcher, High-street, Bromiley, K sat. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 


a CONSTANT SITUATION or JOB, No objection te fill ap 
ass Sane if required,—Address, E. M, 45, Royal-road, Kenniugt2 











and steam ths work genera),— Address, 40, of ‘The 








